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THE MIRACLE PLAY OF THE RIO GRANDE, 


_As the holy season of Advent approaches, one cannot fail to no- 
tice among the inhabitants of the Mexican ranches and towns of the 
Lower Rio Grande, Texas, a degree of bustle and unwonted activity, 
particularly about the hour of sunset, which indicates that the nor- 
mal placidity or apathy of life has been seriously disturbed, and that 
some grand “funccion,” more important than wedding, funeral, chris- 
tening, baile, or even “ marromas” (tight-rope walkers) or “ tetires ” 
(puppet-show), is in process of incubation. 

Inquiry will elicit the reply: “ Pues, son los pastores, no mas,” — 
(Why, it’s nothing but the Shepherds !), while a more persistent in- 
vestigation will be rewarded with the information that the “‘ pastores” 
are having an “ensayo,” or rehearsal of their dramatic representa- 
tion of the “ Nacimiento,” or birth of the Saviour in Bethlehem. 

A few lines descriptive of this homely, crudely constructed, but 
feelingly acted miracle play, for such it is, may not be without inter- 
est to many of the readers of the Journal of Folk-Lore. It goes 
without saying, of course, that this play is Roman Catholic in origin, 
and, beyond question, a transplantation from beyond sea, where, until 
a very late period, miracle plays and moralities, under one guise or 
another, prevailed in all Christian countries, 

While it is not logical to jump too suddenly to canclusions, I take 
it upon myself here to say that this particular form of miracle play 
has, in all probability, come to us from the Canary Islands, whose 
inhabitants furnished the contingent of immigrants who settled the 
northern part of Mexico from Monterey to San Antonio, and the 
valley of the Lower Rio Grande from Piedras Negras almost to its 
mouth. 

Making every allowance for provincialisms and anachronisms 
which would naturally enough attach themselves to the play in its 
new /abditat, the “ Nacimiento” is to-day just what it must have 
been in the Spanish Isles two hundred years ago. 
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The /ocus of the play is supposed to be Palestine, and the dramatis 
persone include, besides the Holy Mother and Babe, — whose pres- 
ence, however, in our days is suggested rather than revealed, as a 
présibi, or manger, is generally erected, before which the actors 
stand,—a Chorus of Shepherds and Shepherdesses, a Head Shep- 
herd, Michael the Archangel, Lucifer and several of his Imps, and 
an aged “ Ermitafio,” or Hermit, whose life has been passed in de- 
vout contemplation, and who now, bent with age and hoary of beard, 
admonishes and advises the ignorant herders who resort to him for 
spiritual consolation. 

There are several rather ludicrous incongruities which may be 
recognized without giving offence to the pious fervor of the actors 
and actresses, who become intensely wrought up in their parts as the 
plot unfolds. The Hermit carries, attached to his waist, a rosary 
made of wooden spools, and bears in his right hand a large crucifix, 
although the Saviour has not yet been born and his Passion is all yet 
to be undergone. In every case that I saw or heard of, the rosary 
was made of these large wooden spools. 

Whenever it could be conveniently done, Lucifer was dressed in 
the uniform of a cavalry officer, but time is working changes, and at 
this writing his Satanic Majesty enacts his réle in raiment not so 
pronouncedly martial. 

For weeks beforehand the actors selected meet under the superin- 
tendence of the Head Shepherd (in the present case an intelligent 
cobbler), and listen attentively and patiently while he reads, line by 
line and word by word, the part of each. Very few of them can 
read or write, and none of them in a manner betokening extensive 
practice ; the dependence for success, therefore, is almost wholly 
upon eye, ear, and memory, and the rehearsals are repeated again 
and again, until every man, woman, and child can recite the lines 
almost mechanically. 

The Shepherds and Shepherdesses are in gala dress, and provided 
with elaborately decorated “ ganchos,” or crooks, one of which may 
now be seen in the National Museum at Washington. The Arch- 
angel Michael is distinguishable by his wings and remorseless sword, 
as well as by the rancor with which he at all times assails his old 
adversary, the Son of the Morning. Both Michael and Lucifer rant 
a little too much to satisfy critical taste, but allowance must be made 
that the event they contemplate is the crucial epoch in the life of 
mankind, and both are speaking to influence suffrages in their favor. 

There are ceaseless repetitions, and promenades and counter- 
marches without end or object, save, perhaps, to allow each artist 
opportunity for a nasalized enunciation of his verses, in chant or 
monologue. 
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The first rehearsal which I witnessed lasted over three hours, and 
all the others nearly the same time, yet both actors and audience 
maintained a stolid and dogged attention beyond all praise. 

The music is inferior and the singing execrable, because the 
voices of the women and men of the Lower Rio Grande are generally 
too attenuated and stridulous to be pleasing ; nevertheless there are 
occasional snatches of harmony which dwell agreeably in memory. 

Unlike the theatrical and acrobatic representations, there are no 
fixed charges for admission to the “ Pastores;” those who have 
money are expected to pay, and those who have none are made wel- 
come without it. 

But, much after the manner of the Christmas carols of Old Eng- 
land, the “ Pastores”’ will gladly go from house to house of the more 
wealthy, enacting their parts with all due fervor, and expecting in 
return a largess of hospitality and a small pittance in money. 

The church of late years has set its face against the appearance 
of the “ Pastores” within the walls of sacred edifices, but they are 
looked upon as innocent and harmless, and free scope given them 
within their present circumscribed limits. 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, it may be well to 
let my readers form for themselves an idea of the language and 
plot. ; 

The libretto, containing between eight and ten thousand words 
of which passages are given below, was written out for me by Fran- 
cisco Collazo, the Head Shepherd. 

The shepherds have just learned from the Archangel Michael the 
glad tidings of great joy, and have burst out in pzans of praise and 


gratitude : — 
In the Gate of Bethlehem 
There is great light, 
For there has been born the Messiah 
Who is to set us at liberty. 


En el portal de Belen 

Hay muy grande claridad, 
Porque alld nacié el Mécias 
Y el nos pondré en libertad. 


And so on through seven verses more, none of significance, ex- 
cepting the one in which Gila, the Shepherdess, is commanded by 
the Chief Shepherd to get ready plenty of “tamales” for the sub- 
sistence of the shepherds during their journey to Bethlehem. 

“Tamales,” it must be well known, are one of the staple articles 
of diet of the Mexicans, who have inherited them from the Aztecs, 
although something similar may have been known in Spain and 
Palestine. 
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Lucifer, called Luzbel in the libretto, now rushes upon the scene 
and indulges in frenzied soliloquy: “ Driven out of heaven by the 
sword of Michael on account of proud ambition and infamous crime, 
I boasted of my fault, for the earth was still mine. But what is this 
I hear? These songs of gladness,—these victorious chants of 
seraphim ? What is this I hear of the Star newly seen in Arabia?” 
Then he bethinks himself that the fulfilment of time is at hand, the 
seventy weeks of Daniel have expired, and the prophecies of Ezekiel 
are accomplished. In Bethlehem he learns that in a manger oxen 
and asses have kept warm with their breath a little babe whom his 
fears tell him only too plainly is the Incarnate Word. 

There is a very considerable amount of this soliloquy, and it is 
evident to the most careless listener that Luzbel, or Lucifer, is not at 
all pleased with the prospect opening before him. 

Seeing the band of shepherds and shepherdesses approaching the 
summit of the hill on which he had taken his stand, he conceals 
himself to listen to their conversation, and no sooner is he hidden 
from the eyes of all but the audience than the aged Hermit emerges 
from his seclusion to greet the procession. 

Two of the shepherds—Parrado and Tebano—and Gila, a 
shepherdess, indulge in singing, telling what great presents of costly 
stones and jewels they would make to the church, were Fortune 
kind enough to bless them with abundant means. 

We may indulge in the by no means violent conjecture that the 
pious friar who prepared the original libretto, back in Spain or the 
Canaries, fancied he saw an opportune moment for inspiring the 
spectators with proper sentiments of duty towards Holy Mother 
Church. 

Finally, Gila concludes these songs with the following : — 


Shepherds, the day is dawning 
When joyfully we shall set out 
For the Gate of Bethlehem, 
To see a great miracle. 

Get ready your food, 

And arrange your clothes. 
Joyfully we ’ll travel, 

Solacing each other with song. 


Pastores, ya llégo el dia. 

En que, alegres, nos partamos, 
Para el Portal de Belen. 

A ver un feliz milagro. 
Compongan sus bastimientos, 
Y dispongan bien sus Latas. 
Caminemos gustosos, 
Festejandonos con cantos. 
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Then we are treated to a chorus of sixteen verses, one of which 
will be sufficient :— 
With joyful songs, 
Like those of nightingale, 
Let ’s gladly march, 
Brother shepherds. 


En risuefios cantos, 
De los ruisefiores, 

Caminemos alegres, 
Hermanos pastores. 


They don’t forget to take their sheep with them, a fact which is 
duly recorded in the verses. The Hermit addresses the shepherds, 
and is kindly received and made to eat of “cabrito” (goat meat), 
“ pinole”’ (an Aztec dish), tortillas, and “ tamales.” 

One of the shepherd characters — Bartolo—is represented as 
lazy and gluttonous, always seeking an excuse for rest, instead of 
progressing on to Bethlehem. 

He furnishes whatever of the odd and ridiculous the situation may 
occasionally demand, while the impotent rage and utter discomfort 
of Lucifer border closely upon the comical, although they never lose 
all gravity and seriousness. It is almost time for another chorus, 
and we get it :— 

This is truly the Good Night (Christmas) 
Of joy and love, 


Because they say 
The Divine Redeemer is born, 


Esta si que es Noche Buena 
De regocijo y amor, 

Porque dicen que nacfo 

E] Divino Redentor. 


More singing is indulged in by the shepherds, Bato, Bartolo, and 
Parrado, and the Sacred Babe is compared to Samson, Jonah, Solo- 
mon, Jesse, David, and Michael. 

The Archangel now appears to Bartolo and says to him, “ Gloria in 
excelsis,’ and repeats the news that Christ is born. 

Bartolo awakens his comrades, who have been taking a siesta after 
their singing, and demands that they give him “ albricias,” a kind 
of present which in old times in Spain was always bestowed upon 
the bearer of good news. 

Michael, mingling with the pastoral throng, warns them that Lu- 
cifer is approaching, but bids them be of good cheer, that he will 
defend them. 

Luzbel, or Lucifer, meekly advances, assures the shepherds that 
he is a poor wanderer, and beseeches shelter and food. 
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His new-found hosts do not like the great amount of black in his 
garments, or the lion’s muzzle which forms his face. Lucifer en- 
deavors to soothe them by saying that he is the richest man in the 
world, and anxious to share his “ hacienda” (treasure) with them. 

About this part of the miracle play there are some fine lines, — 
those in which Lucifer alludes to his former preéminence and fall, 
and those in which Michael addresses him, although in these last is 
to be found another anachronism, that in which the Archangel says 
he will smite Lucifer with the potent name of Mary, who could 
hardly as yet have been recognized as the mother of the Most High. 

Lucifer implores Michael to leave him the dominion of the earth, 
which has so long been under his control. 

This interview with Michael is an “aside,” and unperceived by 
the shepherds, who get ready to sup, and repeat as a grace a sort 
of burlesque upon the prayers of the monastic orders, which runs 
thus: “ Nominis, santi, adentro, abiscum, pastores, canteis, cantice- 
flores.” 

In this part of the work may be detected several solecisms and 
errors, the most noticeable of which, perhaps, is the word “ ejempla- 
dor” for “ imperador” (emperor), used by Lucifer in describing to 
the shepherds the wealth and power of his father. 

Michael also demands of Lucifer why he presumes to molest these 
“Christian” (!) shepherds in their pilgrimage. 

The Infernal One is soon disposed of, and the shepherds find 
themselves in front of the manger of Bethlehem. 

There is a great increase in the number of hymns and prayers of 
adoration, each of the shepherds chanting a hymn and reciting a 
prayer while he deposits his gifts. 

Parrado expresses his surprise that the Holy Infant is so small, 
and hopes he may soon grow big enough to play with his (Parrado’s) 
nephew, “ Andrecito.” 

The gifts are varied, but very cheap, and seem to consist mainly 
of flowers, bed linen, clothing, playthings, honey, food, and silver, 
which last is said to have been made by a “platero” (silversmith) 
from Mexico, a detail which enables us to fix the date of the compo- 
sition as later than A. D. 1520. 

Another circumstance, insignificant in itself, but of consequence 
in this connection, is that the shepherd “ Lizardo” makes a present 
of “ Holanda,” or Holland linen. 


In the shade of a leafy tree 

Lies the Mother of the Great Redeemer, 
With scarcely any shelter, 

Exhausted with great grief; 

And the merry-voiced birds 
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Caress her and play with Him, 
And the little one keeps saying, 
“ Oh, mamma, how cold the snow is! 
Travel along, lady, and be not dismayed, 
Because, happy one, soon you ’ll reach Bethlehem.” 


A la sombra de em arbol frondosa, 
Esta la madre del Gran Redentor, 
Abreviada en su sombra descansa, 
Fatigada del grande dolor. 

Y las aves con sonrosas voces, 

La acarician y juegan con el. 

¥ el chiquito, llorando, la dice, 

Oh maman ! gue fria es la nieve! 
Camina, Sefiora, y no desmayais, 

Que & Belen, dichosa, preste llegareis. 


The final songs include one of the alphabet, in which each letter 
is credited with certain qualities, but exactly what all this means 
it would be hard to say. 

The above is but an outlined description of a play which might 
well demand more elaborate treatment, but as space is limited, and 
as the libretto is in the hands of the secretary of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, who no doubt will be pleased to allow scholars to ex- 
amine it, I deem it best to conclude with the hope that investigation 
may be made as to the existence within our boundaries of other such 
religious dramas. The field is surely a large one, and ought to yield 
some good return if carefully scrutinized by scholars competent to 
undertake the task. There are settlements of Irish, Welsh, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Germans, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Canadian French, 
Russians, Poles, Italians among us, and surely some of them must - 
have preserved “vestiges” and “survivals” fully as important as 
this. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 

EpiTor’s Note — It is probable that the text of “ Los Pastores,” together with 


an English translation and an introduction, will hereafter appear as a separate 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF SONG-GAMES. 


Tue games of children, especially those accompanied by rhymes, 
are of interest in themselves, and also possess an additional curi- 
osity on account of the light which they throw on general problems 
of folk-lore. It is singular to observe how little the games of one 
district differ from those of another, and still further, how close is 
the resemblance between the usage of different European nations. 
Separation of language is no bar against the diffusion of these 
rhymes, which pass from the domain of one tongue to that of an- 
other, with almost as much ease as from county to county. The 
basis of this transmission goes back indefinitely; but the resem- 
blance is maintained by the continuance of the same process, tend- 
ing to bring into similarity the childish custom of widely separated 
regions. 

In England, no complete collection of games has been made; but 
as far as inquiry has gone, the principle stated is confirmed. Thus, 
in “ The Antiquary’ for May and June appears a little gleaning of 
game rhymes, by Emma Elizabeth Thoyte, entitled “Old Berkshire 
School-Games.” The rhymes given are familiar, being variants of 
those contained in the “Games and Songs of American Children.” 
In some cases the difference is so trifling that the versions are iden- 
tical ; in others, the alteration arises from the very recent corruption 
of the games, which has altered them almost past recognition, by in- 
troducing foreign elements. It seems pretty evident that the iden- 
tity of English and American games cannot be entirely explained by 
the supposition of descent from common originals, popular at the 
time of the settlement of America; the continual admixture caused 
by immigration is to be taken into account, and a similar process 
has acted in England. 

Miss Thoyte, in common with most English writers on the sub- 
ject, exaggerates the difficulty supposed to arise from the isolation 
of English peasants. These games were not the property of the 
peasant class; on the contrary, the tradition was maintained and 
communicated by the highest classes. That folk-lore, so far as it 
consisted of ballads, tales, games, riddles, and the like, was not the 
possession of the “folk” in the sense of the ignorant people, but of 
the “folk” in the sense of the whole population, is a truth which 
students in England are slow to recognize. 
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OLD-TIME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


MarrIiAGE celebrations and marriage customs followed in the New 
World many of the customs of the Old World. Sack-posset, the 
drink of Shakespeare’s time, a rich, thick concoction of boiled ale, 
eggs, and spices, was drunk at New England weddings, as we learn 
from the pages of Judge Sewall’s diary; but it did not furnish a 
very gay wassail, for the Puritan posset-drinking was preceded and 
followed by the singing of a psalm,—and such a psalm! a long, 
tedious, drawling performance from the Bay Psalm Book. 

The bride and groom and bridal party walked in a little procession 
to the meeting-house on the Sabbath following the marriage. We 
read in the Sewall diary of a Sewall bride thus “coming out,” or 
“walking-out bride,” as it was called in Newburyport. Cotton 
Mather thought it expedient to thus make public with due dignity 
the marriage. In some communities the attention of the interested 
public was further drawn to the new-married couple in what seems 
to us a very comic fashion. On the Sabbath following the wedding, 
the gayly dressed bride and groom occupied a prominent seat in the 
gallery of the meeting-house, and in the middle of the sermon they 
rose and slowly turned around to display complacently on every side 
their wedding finery. In Larned’s “ History of Windham County, 
Conn.,” we read a description of such a scene in Brooklyn, Conn. 
Further attention was paid to the bride by allowing her to choose 
the text for the sermon preached on the first Sunday of the coming- 
out of the newly married couple. Much ingenuity was exercised in 
finding appropriate and unusual Bible texts for these wedding ser- 
mons. The instances are well known of the marriage of Parson 
Smith’s two daughters, one of whom selected the text, “ Mary hath 
chosen that good part;” while the daughter Abby, who married 
John Adams, decided upon the text, “John came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine, and ye say he hath a devil.” This lat- 
ter ingenious and curious choice has given rise to an incorrect notion 
that the marriage of Abigail Smith with John Adams was distaste- 
ful to her father and her family. Mr. Charles Francis Adams tells 
me that this supposition is entirely unfounded, and that old Presi- 
dent Adams would fairly rise in his grave to denounce any such 
slander, should it become current. 

Perhaps the most curious wedding customs obtained among the 
Scotch-Irish settlers ; for instance, the Presbyterian planters of Lon- 
donderry, New Hampshire, as told in Parker’s history of that town, 
page 74 ef seq. The ancient wedding sport known in various parts 
of the British Isles as “ riding for the kail,” or “for the broose,” — 
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a pot of spiced broth,—and also called “riding for the ribbon,” 
took the form in America of riding a dare-devil race over break-neck, 
half-cleared roads to the house of the bride to secure a beribboned 
bottle of whiskey. The privileged Protestants had been in Ireland 
the only subjects permitted to carry or discharge firearms, and they 
ostentatiously paraded, at every celebration or festivity, their fran- 
chised condition by frequent volleys of blank cartridges. Their de- 
scendants kept up the same noisy custom in the new land, and the 
firing of guns formed a large part of a wedding celebration. 

A Scotch-Irish marriage in Londonderry was prefaced by wide- 
spread formal invitations at least three days previous to the wed- 
ding day. An invitation of a single day’s warning was almost an 
insult. The wedding festivities began by a gathering of the groom’s 
friends at his home as an escort ; the groom and his party proceeded 
with frequent discharges of musketry at every house they passed, 
until they met about half way a party of the male friends of the 
bride. Each group of wedding guests then appointed a champion, 
who “ran for the bottle” to the bride’s home, and the victorious 
one returned with it to the advancing party. Upon reaching the 
scene of the wedding, the bridegroom and his party of friends en- 
tered a room, and sat there till the best man brought the bride 
into the room, and stationed her before the parson by the side of 
the groom. The best man and the bridesmaid stationed themselves 
behind the bridal couple, and at a certain point in the ceremony 
bride and groom each thrust the right hand behind the back and 
the attendant couple withdrew the gloves, taking care to have 
the two gloves removed at precisely the same moment. At the end 
of the ceremony all kissed the bride, and the beribboned bottle of 
whiskey was not the only one that regaled the company. The bride 
and groom started on their journey with many parting volleys of 
musketry. In some neighborhoods, as a further pleasing attention, 
hidden groups of men discharged blank cartridges from ambush at 
the bridal pair as they rode through the woods. 

Occasionally the wedding bells did not ring smoothly. One 
Scotch-Irish lassie seized the convenient opportunity, when the rol- 
licking company of her male friends had set out to meet the bride- 
groom, to mount a pillion behind a young New Hampshire Lochin- 
var and ride boldly off to a neighboring parson and marry the man 
of her choice. Such an unpublished marriage was known in New 
Hampshire as a “Flagg marriage,” from one Parson Flagg, of wide- 
spread notoriety, of Chester, Vermont, whose house was a sort of 
Yankee Gretna Green. The government of New Hampshire, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, as a means of increasing its income, issued 
marriage licenses at the price of two guineas each. Sometimes easy- 
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going parsons kept a stock of these licenses on hand, ready for issue, 
at a slightly advanced price, to eloping couples. Such a marriage, 
without proper public publishing in meeting, was not, however, 
deemed very reputable. 

In some communities still rougher horse-play than unexpected 
volleys of musketry was shown to the bridal party or to wedding 
guests. Great trees were felled across bridle-paths, or grapevines 
were stretched across to obstruct the way, and thus delay the bridal 
festivities. 

A custom prevailed in many New England towns that was doubt- 
less an ameliorated and semi-civilized survival of the customs of sav- 
age peoples, when young girls were carried off and made wives by 
force. A group of those young men who had not been invited to 
the wedding would invade the house when the marriage ceremony 
had been performed, and drag away the bride to an inn or some other 
house, when the groom and his party would follow and rescue her by 
paying a forfeit of a dinner to the bride-stealers. In western Massa- 
chusetts this custom lingered until Revolutionary times ; on page 245 
of Judd’s “ History of Hadley” the names of stolen brides are given. 
Mrs. Job Marsh, married in 1783, is said to have been the last bride 
thus stolen. A very rough variation of this custom is reported to 
be still in vogue in some localities. In the town of Charlestown, 
Rhode Island, last summer, a very respectable young married woman, 
a native of the town and wife of a farmer, was asked whether she had 
ever ridden on the cars. She answered that she had once done so, 
when she went to Stonington to be married. When asked why she 
had not been married at home, she said that she knew better than 
to do that, that the young men of the neighborhood went at dead of 
night to the house sheltering the newly married couple, pulled them 
out of bed, and carried the bride downstairs. If the rough invaders 
found the door locked, they beat it down with an axe. 

Madam Sarah Kemble Knights, in her journal of a horseback ride 
from Boston to New York in 1704, tells of a curious variation of 
this marriage custom in Connecticut. She writes thus :— 


They generally marry very young ; the males oftener, as I am told, under 
twenty than above: they generally make public Weddings, and have a way 
something Singular (as they say) in some of them, viz., just before joining 
hands the Bridegroom quits the place, who is soon followed by the Brides- 
men, and, as it were, dragged back to duty — being the reverse to the former 
practice among us to steal Mistress Bride. 


I think this is the most despicable, ungallant bridal custom that I 
ever heard of, and Connecticut maids must have been poor-spirited, 
down-trodden jadcs to endure meekly any such sneaking desertion, 
an it were merely an empty following of a local fashion. 
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The most eccentric marriage custom that I have noted in America 
is what has been termed a “ smock marriage,” or “‘ marriage in a 
shift.” It was believed in this country, and in Old England (and I 
have heard that the notion still prevails in parts of England to this 
day), that if a widow should wear no garment but a shift at the cele- 
bration of her second marriage, her new husband would escape lia- 
bility for any debt previously contracted by her or by her former 
husband. Mr. William C. Prime, in his delightful book, “ Along 
New England Roads,” page 25 et seg., gives an account of such a 
marriage in Newfane, Vermont. In February, 1789, Major Moses 
Joy married widow Hannah Ward ; the bride stood with no clothing 
on within a closet, and held out her hand to the major through a 
diamond-shaped hole in the door, and the ceremony was thus per- 
formed. She then appeared resplendent in brave wedding attire, 
which the gallant major had previously deposited in the closet for 
her assumption. Mr. Prime tells also of a marriage in which the 
bride, entirely unclad, left her room by a window by night, and, 
standing on the top round of a high ladder, donned her wedding gar- 
ments, and thus put off the obligations of the old life. In some 
cases the marriage was performed on the public highway. In Hall’s 
“ History of Eastern Vermont,” page 587, we read of a marriage in 
Westminster, Vermont, in which the widow Lovejoy, while nude 
and hidden in a chimney recess behind a curtain, wedded Asa 
Averill. “Smock marriages” are recorded in York, Maine, in 1774, 
as shown on page 419 ef seg. of “ History of Wells and Kennebunk- 
port.” It is said that in one case the pitying minister threw his coat 
over the shivering bride, one widow Mary Bradley, who in February, 
clad only in a shift, met the bridegroom on the highway, half way 
from her home to his. 

The traveller Kalm, writing in 1748, says that one Pennsylvania 
bridegroom saved appearances by meeting the scantily-clad widow- 
bride half way from her house to his, and announcing formally, in 
the presence of witnesses, that the wedding clothes which he then 
put on her were only lent to her for the occasion. This is curiously 
suggestive of the marriage investiture of eastern Hindostan. 

In Westerly, Rhode Island, other smock marriages are recorded, 
showing that the belief in this vulgar error was universal. The 
most curious variation of this custom is given on page 224, vol. ii. 
of the “ Life of Gustavus Vassa,”’ wherein that traveller records that 
he saw a shift marriage take place on a gallows in New York in 1784. 
A malefactor, condemned to death and about to undergo his execu- 
tion, was reprieved and liberated through his marriage to a woman 
thus scantily clad. This traveller’s yarn deserves not, of course, the 
credence accorded to the previously stated authentic records. 
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In the early days of the colonies a marriage “contraction” or 
betrothal sometimes took place, — so states Cotton Mather ; this cus- 
tom was abandoned after a few years of life in the New World. It 
could never have been of any use or much significance, nor, indeed, 
productive of high moral results. 

In a new land, with rude manners of living, many rough court- 
ships are recorded, and some rude methods of wooing. The custom 
of “bundling” has been for years a standing taunt against New 
England morality ; as a full account of its prevalence, influence, and 
extent has been given by Dr. Stiles in his book, and more recently 
and with more fairness by Charles Francis Adams in his paper 
entitled ‘Some Phases of Sexual Morality and Church Discipline 
in Colonial New England,” which was delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in June, 1891, I will dwell no further on 
it here. 

A more formal method of courtship is suggested by what is termed 
a “courting-stick ;” one is preserved in Longmeadow, Massachu- 
setts. It is a hollow tube eight feet in length, through which lovers, 
in the presence of an assembled family, could whisper tender no- 
things to each other. , 

Judging from the pages of the Sewall diary of the length of time 
elapsing between a proposal or agreement of marriage and its con- 
summation, it is evident that short engagements were the mode, and 
that wedding arrangements were begun as soon as the engagement 
was announced. I find no indication of the use of betrothal rings, 
though Judith Sewall’s lover sent her, after her acceptance of his 
offer, a “stone-ring with a noble letter.” Neither were wedding 
rings in common use. 

Wedding gloves were sent by the bridal couple as gifts to friends, 
as were mourning gloves at funerals. Judge Sewall records many 
gifts of gloves from newly-married friends. I have seen old wedding- 
gloves, gold-laced and fringed, with rich gauntlets, far from an inex- 
pensive gift. I do not learn that it was customary to give presents 
to the bride, though Judge Sewall tells of his presentation of a 
psalm-book at a wedding. Bride-cake was made in early days, and 
was served with cheese at the wedding. A rich wedding feast was 
frequently given, and the bride was kissed by all present, though I 
must state that in some parts of New England bride-kissing was dis- 
countenanced. So, also, was dancing at weddings, especially at tav- 
erns, as “abuses and disorders” arose. This was specially in early 
days, when marriage was held to be merely a civil contract and was 
performed by magistrates, not by ministers. 

In a community that opened every function —a training, bridge- 
planning, christening, house-raising, or journeying — with prayer 
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and psalm-singing, it was plain that the benediction of religion would 
not long be withheld at weddings, and by the close of the seven- 
teenth century the Puritan ministers solemnized marriages. 

Curiously enough, the Quakers, professedly simple in living, made 
a vast deal of celebration of weddings, though the wedding cere- 
mony itself was simply “passing the meeting.” Much feasting took 
place, and the bride seems to have had to pass through a most trying 
ordeal of promiscuous and unlimited kissing from every male Quaker 
for miles around. Visiting the bride was a favorite fashion. We 
read of one Boston bride, Mrs. Jervis, who received her guests, in 
1774, “ dressed in a white sattan night gound.” 

Other old-time English wedding customs are reported to have been 
in vogue in New England, such as throwing the stocking of the 
bride, to be scrambled for as a luck-bearing trophy. Along the coast 
from Marblehead to Castine, the bridesmaids and unmarried girls 
strove to steal the bride’s garter by dexterity or craft. Ata Penn- 
sylvania Dutch wedding the bride’s shoe was sought for, and the 
groomsmen protected the bride from the theft, and if ineffectual in 
their protection were obliged to redeem the shoe with a bottle of 
wine. I find no record of our modern fashions of throwing slippers 
and rice after the departing bride. 

It is said that along the New Hampshire and upper Massachusetts 
coast the groom was led to the bridal chamber clad in a brocaded 
night-gown. This may have occasionally taken place among the 
gentry, but I fancy brocaded satin night-gowns were not .common 
wear among New England settlers. I have also seen it stated that 
the bridal chamber was invaded, and healths there were drunk and 
prayers offered. The only proof of this custom which I have is the 
negative one which elderly Judge Sewall gives when he states of his 
own wedding that “none came to us” after he and his bride had 
retired. There is no reason to suppose, when the wedding of an Eng- 
lish nobleman of that period was attended by most indecorous obser- 
vances, that provincial and colonial weddings were entirely free from 
similar rude practices, but the greater simplicity of life in the New 
World naturally crowded out many roystering customs. 

Alice Morse Earle. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND WEDDINGS. 


[Tue following account has been gathered from personal knowledge. 
The story with which my sketch opens was told me by the bride. 
Of the long Saturday evening call of a certain prospective bride- 
groom, I have heard an account from the family of his host. 

I have known believers of each superstitious fancy referred to, 
with one exception, —telling the bees of a wedding. 

My brother-in-law, William Allen, Esq., of East Bridgewater, 
Mass., an indefatigable antiquarian, is my authority for the statement 
that as late as 1837-38 persons were “cried in meeting ” in Concord, 
Mass., a place slow to give up ancient customs. He also tells me 
that he has heard from old persons that Rev. Samuel Angier of 
East Bridgewater (who died in 1805) was in the habit of officiating 
in a white wig at weddings, having a black one which he wore at 
funerals. On one occasion, owing to some mistake or accident, he 
appeared at a wedding in the wig of ill-omen, and great was the dis- 
comfort occasioned thereby. | 


“ Priscilla,” cried a friendly matron to a young bride as she stood 
beside the groom, just ready to enter the parlor, where a goodly host 
of friends and kindred were assembled to see the twain made one, — 
“ Priscilla, is everything you ’ve got on your own?” 

“ Certainly,” was the prompt reply. 

“Nothing borrowed! Dear me! it will never answer,—’tis the 
worst of luck!” and detaining the group she glanced up and down 
the bride’s figure to see if perchance she might detect some want ; 
no, all in order. 

“Here, here,” she exclaimed, “you shall wear these ;” and the 
bride, despite her protestations, was compelled to assume a necklace, 
the string of gold beads which was her sister-in-law’s most precious 
ornament. 

Whether the spell was efficacious, who can tell? But tradition 
avers the union blessed that evening to have been “an uncommonly 
happy one,” and loving hearts still cherish the memory of the bride 
and bridegroom, who have long ere this met in the land where part- 
ings are no more. 

This was on an evening of March— March, the “ reign of blast 
and storm ’’ — more than seventy years ago. 

Summer weddings were less fashionable then than now. Wed- 
ding journeys were less frequent, and cold weather was the season of 
festivities, generally, in New England country villages. How many 
charming stories we have heard from old persons brought up in some 
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far-away country home of the winter visitings, when a merry party 
would “pack into” two or three sleighs, and go off in full force for 
a three or four days’ visit to the house of some uncle or cousin, fif- 
teen or twenty miles distant,—a home of abundance, where the 
visitors, biped and quadruped, received the best of cheer, seasoned 
with the genuine New England welcome which is every whit as 
hearty as the traditional “ Highland welcome” famous in song and 
story ! 

Thanksgiving evening was (indeed, it is still) a favorite time for 
weddings, especially suitable as the time of family gatherings, the 
general mustering of kinsfolk “from near and from far.” 

The old English calendars gave the “seasons for marriages,” the 
times allowed by the church. Beside these were various lucky and 
unlucky days. The New England girl, though she paid no heed to 


these, yet remembered the old “ wedding rhymes :” — 


Monday for health, 
Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 
And Saturday no luck at all. 

The superstition which made Friday an ill-omened day for any 
enterprise, of course applied with peculiar force to weddings. 
Wednesday, recommended in the rhyme, has always been a favorite 
day, its position midway in the week being a convenient one, though 
few persons were aware of any other reason. A New England ma- 
tron, more learned in wedding-cake than in etymology, once re- 
marked : “Oh, yes! Wednesday’s the day for weddin’s — of course, 
Wed’ns-day, — Weden’s-day,” slowly pronouncing each syllable and 
strongly sounding the d, evidently supposing some association of 
matrimony in the derivation, and all unwitting the fact that it was 
the day named for Woden, the god of battles. 

Sunday, not named in the rhyme, was a common evening for a 
quiet wedding, and its selection was a sufficient reason for the num- 
ber of guests being small. 

The preparations made by a bride, though so different, were per- 
haps as elaborate as those of the present day. She might have been 
for years collecting the articles suited to the furnishing or adorning of 
her future dwelling. Instances are known where friends commenced 
such preparations even in the childhood of the prospective bride, 
while still other cases are on record where only superstition pre- 
vented, lest the work done so very long beforehand might never be 
needed. 

Where spinning and weaving were done at home, where the flax- 
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field and the fleecy sheep gave employment to wheel and loom, 
all the needful supply for household and personal wear was home- 
made. There was a blending of pleasant memories and neighborly 
good offices when it was customary to “change works,” and some 
deft spinner or weaver was ready to give a few days’ work in ex- 
change for some other kindness; then the quilting, when friends 
came to do those elaborate patterns that even now adorn many a bed 
in quaint, old-fashioned chambers, — the “ Job’s troubles,” the “ wild 
goose,” the “rising sun,” and many more,— when she who set the 
last stitch would be the first of the company to be married, and she 
who dropped scissors, spool, or thimble must be careful about pick- 
ing it up, for whosoever rashly looked at the under-side of the unfin- 
ished quilt would never be married at all. 

Newspapers were few, and engagements were not announced in 
them, but the secret, communicated to a few intimate friends, was 
allowed to “ ooze out” gradually to an expectant public, which, in its 
thirst for news and its interest in courtship, differed little from the 


public of to-day. “Flirtations” were not “a thing unknown,” but 
by a persistent course of Sunday evening visiting, a young gentle- 
man was supposed to “mean something,’ — and usually he did. 


In some places the parties were “cried” in meeting ;! more gen- 
erally the “intentions of marriage” were posted by the town clerk 
in the meeting-house entry three successive “Sundays or public 
days.”” Runaway matches might be supposed to be prevented by 
the law concerning “publishments,” but this was not always the 
case ; however, such a notice might cause guardians, in case of dis- 
approval, to redouble their vigilance. Vigilance might in time be 
lulled asleep; and though usually the publishment directly preceded 
the marriage, yet it “held good” through the year. 

It was somewhat embarrassing to walk into church facing one’s 
own name posted up in the town clerk's best “ large hand,” and usually 
surrounded by a group of one’s friends, who always seemed to con- 
sider such occasions extremely entertaining. Sometimes any awk- 
wardness was avoided by having the notice posted on some other 
church than that in which either of the parties worshipped, but in 
the early days, when there was but one congregation in a village, 
there was no choice. 

The duty of going to make the necessary announcement to the 
town clerk devolved on the individual supposed to be best able to 
endure hardships. In a certain town of Plymouth County, Mass., 
one diffident swain, having gone on this errand to the official resi- 
dence on Saturday evening, finding his courage completely fail him, 

1 The custom of being “cried in meeting” was in force in Concord, Mass., as 


late as 1837-38. 
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stayed and made a social call. He was not on especially intimate 
terms with the family, and they were rather surprised at the atten- 
tion. His engagement was not generally known, the object of his 
vows lived in a distant place, and all were at a loss to account for his 
singular conduct. At last, having wearied out the patience of the 
family, and stayed until an hour of the clock utterly unprecedented 
in a Saturday evening’s call, he took his leave, to the relief of all con- 
cerned, and, rousing his courage, modestly confided his wishes to 
his host, who was thankfully lighting him to the door. Great was 
the mirth of his entertainers when the matter was explained. 

The strictness of the law concerning publishments was often 
preventive of imposition and deception. It saved many a heartache. 

The wedding was usually at the home of the bride, and on the 
next day the bridal pair, with a large party of friends, was enter- 
tained at the house of the parents or some near relative of the 
groom. This was called in Maine “the second-day wedding.” 

Sometimes, but rarely, a marriage took place at the new home of 
the young couple. It is an old superstition that a wedding should 
not be the first festivity held in a new house. We have recently 
seen persons high in culture and position strive to avert the omen 
by giving a large party shortly before the first marriage in their new 
dwelling. 

A marriage in church was rare indeed. This might have been a 
“ survival’’ from the old Puritan times, when marriage, being consid- 
ered merely a civil contract, was celebrated, not by a clergyman, but 
by a magistrate, prayers and religious rites not belonging to it at 
all. But later (at the time referred to in this sketch) the ceremony 
was performed by a minister, if possible, and a magistrate, if called 
to officiate, gave a religious form to the occasion by “making a 
prayer,” as the phrase went. 

Quakers were allowed to be “a law unto themselves.” They pub- 
lished and married themselves in their public meetings with a simple 
formula, which the law acknowledged, if duly recorded by “ the clerk 
of the meeting,” and forwarded to the legal authorities. 

The attendants, “bridesmaids and groomsmen” were, naturally, 
relatives or intimate friends, but some delicacy was required in mak- 
ing the selection. One would surely not choose, to walk together in 
the bridal procession, two persons who found each other’s compan- 
ionship unpleasant ; yet, on the other hand, there was a risk in select- 
ing those who betrayed an incipient tenderness for one another, — 
the “auroral dawn of love,” —for superstition said those who stood 
up together as bridesmaid and groomsman would never stand to- 
gether in a nearer relation. Then, again, it was certain that “every 
wedding makes a wedding,” and Love might cheat Fate after all. 
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During the progress of her toilette the bride should, of course, 
consult her mirror as often as she pleased ; but when once the toi- 
lette was complete, not another look! What would be the result, 
apparently no one knew, but at least it was “ dreadful unlucky,” — 
good and sufficient reason for avoiding it. 

The superstition concerning “telling the bees” of a death, as 
recorded in Whittier’s poem, is well known. There was a similar 
fancy, though less general, concerning weddings. The little workers 
were to be informed of the event, and receive a bit of wedding-cake. 
As members of the family they were entitled to such attentions, and 
were supposed to resent the neglect of them. 

Many of these customs and traditions are of British origin; a few 
are still more general. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
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REPORT OF AN INDIAN VISIT TO JACK WILSON, 
THE PAYUTE MESSIAH. 


Wuart stands below is an authentic report of three Cheyenne In- 
dians of the Tongue River Reservation, Montana, of what they saw 
and heard in presence of the reputed Indian Messiah. Their 
names are Porcupine, Big Beaver, and Ridge Walker, and apparently 
faith or curiosity impelled them to see personally the religious leader, 
who enjoys great popularity among the different Western tribes, and 
preaches only in his native language, the Payute. They met him, as 
the report states, at Walker Lake, Nevada, in the autumn of 1890. 
The relation of an Arapaho Indian, Sage, especially prompted them 
to visit the divine man. 

After returning home to the Tongue River Reservation, Montana, 
they met there Abe Somers, a Cheyenne Indian educated at the 
Carlisle Training School, Pennsylvania, and recounted to him their 
experiences on that trip. By chance Abe Somers came to Lawrence, 
in northeastern Kansas, in February, 1891, met there Henry Daw- 
son North, a young Arapaho Indian then following an educational 
course at the Indian School of Lawrence, and gave him a circum- 
stantial relation of what the three Cheyenne Indians had toltl him. 
North wrote down their words on the spot, and in the report given 
below they are reproduced verbatim from the Cheyenne language, 
North being equally familiar with Arapaho and Cheyenne. At pres- 
ent (1893) North is Arapaho interpreter for the United States Indian 
Agent at the seat of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, at Darling- 
ton, Oklahoma. 

Several Indians of that same reservation went from time to time 
on that long journey to Jack Wilson to vent their curiosity about 
the promised coming of the new Christ. Their names were (1) 
Black Bear, (2) Hanatcha-thiak, or Sitting Bull, (3) Washee, — all 
Arapaho Indians, — and (4) one Cheyenne half-blood, Edward Geary. 
They started for Walker’s Lake from Darlington, their habitual resi- 
dence, in the autumnal season of 1892, and met Jack Wilson, who 
claimed to be only the mouth-piece of the real Messiah, and was 
raised by a family of white people as one of their own children. He 
said that the appearance of the Messiah would occur only in four 
years from that time ; so they had to return home rather downcast 
and dissatisfied. 

Abe Somers himself is doubtful concerning the divine mission of 
Jack Wilson, as our readers may themselves gather from his report, 
which is here given zz extenso. Some queer expressions may be ac- 
counted for and excused by the fact that the report is an almost ver- 
batim translation from an Indian language. 
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ABOUT THE MESSIAH. 


Dear Friends —one and all. Don’t force your and others’ minds 
on this letter, but resist it and keep your minds from it. I simply 
want to tell you just what I learned from Mr. Porcupine, Big Beaver, 
and I am sorry to say from one of them, a cousin of mine, Ridge 
Walker, son of Beaver Claws. I expect many of you are wishing 
to know, and perhaps many of you have already heard about it. I 
have met them face to face, and have questioned them personally 
when I met them; and so I learned from them some of their Mes- 
siah ideas. I try to make an account of just what I have learned 
from these three persons. 

In the fall of the year 1890, they say, they first heard of this new 
Christ, at the Arapaho and Shoshone Agency, Wyoming Territory. 
When they and other Cheyennes of Tongue River went on a visit to 
said tribes in the autumn of 1890, an Arapaho Indian named Sage, 
who had been to the southwestern country in 1888, told them that a 
new Christ had arisen for the Indians; he said where he could be 
found and explained his doctrine to them. Farther on, Porcupine 
said that he and the other Cheyennes were much interested, and 
determined to see the Messiah, but as all could not go so far, nine 
of these Cheyennes were sent back to Tongue River Agency to tell 
the people what they had heard. Porcupine and several of the 
Cheyennes went on. When they arrived in Utah, they received 
large accessions to their caravan, Indians joining them en route at 
the different points, and so at last their meeting took place at Walker 
Lake, to hear the new Christ speak. There were many people pres- 
ent, including women and children. 

Then Mr. Porcupine says to the Messiah: “I and my people have 
been living in ignorance until I went and found out the truth.” He 
sat with his head bowed all the time, and after a while he arose and 
said he was very glad to see his children: “I have sent for you and 
I am glad that you have come, and I am going to talk to you after a 
while about our relations who are dead and gone. My children, I 
want you to listen to all I have to say, and I will teach you how to 
dance a dance, and I want you to dance it; get ready for the dance, 
and then when the dance is over I will talk to you.” 

He was dressed in a white coat with stripes ; the rest of his dress 
was that of a white man’s, except that he had on a pair of mocca- 
sins. And then we commenced to dance, everybody joining in with 
the Christ, singing while we danced. We danced till late in the 
night, and he said we had danced enough. And in the morning 
after breakfast we went in the circle and spread grass over it on the 
ground, the Christ standing in the midst of us, and told us that he 
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was going away on that day and that he would be back next morn- 
ing and talk to us. 

In the night, when I first saw him I thought he was an Indian ; 
but the next day, when I could see him better, he looked different ; 
he was not so dark as an Indian, nor so light as a white man. He 
had no beard or whiskers, but very heavy eyebrows ; he was a good- 
looking man, and we were crowded up very close. 

We had been told that nobody was to talk ; and even if a thing 
was whispered, the Christ would know it. I heard that Christ had 
been crucified, and I looked to see, and I saw a scar on his wrist and 
one on his face and he seemed to be the man. I could not see his 
feet. 

He would talk to us all day. On that evening we were all assem- 
bled again to part with him. When we assembled he began to 
sing, and he commenced to tremble all over violently for a while, and 
then sat down ; and we danced all on that night, the Christ lying 
beside us apparently dead. The next morning we went to our 
breakfast ; the Christ was with us again. After breakfast four her- 
alds went around and called out that the Christ was back with us, 
and wanted talk with us; and so the circle was made again; they 
assembled and Christ came amongst them and sat down. He said 
they were to listen to him while he talked to us. “I am the man 
who made everything you see around you. Iam not lying to my 
children. I made this earth and everything on it. I have been to 
Heaven and seen your dead friends, and seen my father and mother. 
In the beginning, after God made the earth, they sent me back to 
teach the people; and when I came back on the earth, the people 
were afraid of me and treated me badly. This is what they have 
done to me (showing his scars). I did not try to defend myself, and 
I found my children were bad, so I went back to Heaven and left 
them ; and in so many years I would come back and see to my chil- 
dren, and at the end of this time I was sent back to teach them. 
My father told me that the earth is getting old and worn out, and 
the people getting bad, and that I was to renew everything as it 
used to be, and make it better ; and he said all our dead were to be 
resurrected and they were all to come back to the earth, and that 
the earth was too small for them and us; he would do away with 
heaven and make the earth large enough to contain us all; and 
that we must tell all the people we meet about these things. 

He spoke to us about fighting, and said that was bad and we must 
keep from it; that the earth was to be all good hereafter ; that we 
must be friends with one another. He said that in the fall of the 
year the youth of all the good people would be renewed, so that 
nobody would be more than forty years old. The youth of every 
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one would be renewed in the spring. He said if we were all good 
he would send people among us who could heal all our wounds and 
sickness by mere touch, and that we could live forever. 

This is what I have witnessed, and many other things wonderful 
which I cannot describe. Please don’t follow the ideas of that man. 
He is not the Christ. No man in the world can see God at any 
time. Even the angels of God cannot. 


(Interpreted by Abe Somers, Cheyenne Indian, a former student of Carlisle 
School, Pennsylvania. Edited, in the form as obtained, by Albert S. Gatschet, 
Washington, D. C.) 


BIOGRAPHIC FACTS, 


From information just received from Mr. James Mooney, who has seen the 
Payute prophet in person, I present the following biographic facts, with reference 
to this personage. 

As near as can be ascertained, Jack Wilson is now (1893) thirty-five years old. 
He was called after the family name of David Wilson, the white farmer who 
brought him up in Mason Valley, Nevada, after the demise of his father. In the 
same valley, about thirty miles from the capital, Carson, he resides now. His 
stature nearly reaches six feet, which is more than the native Payute generally 
attains, and this magnitude of bodily proportions may have contributed to his 
success. He is a full-blood Indian and was ‘married in his twentieth year; no 
other language but Payute is spoken by him, and he is but imperfectly acquainted 
with English. There is no doubt that his religious teachings rest on a well-or- 
dained religious system, and, in spite of the numerous false reports that are spread 
about him, he does not claim to be either God or Jesus Christ, the Messiah, or 
any divine, superhuman being whatever. “I am the annunciator of God’s mes- 
sage from the spiritual world and a prophet for the Indian people,” is the way he 
defines the scope of his work among men. The first revelation he received of 
God himself took place about four years ago, after he had fallen asleep. God 
admonished him to work zealously among his fellow-men in promoting good 
morals and delegated special powers to him to this effect. Thus he considers 
himself a messenger of God appointed in a dream, and has, on that account, 
compared himself to St. John the Baptist. When he had that dream he thought 


himself to be in heaven. 
Albert S. Gatschet. 





MEDICINE ARROWS OF THE OREGON INDIANS. 


THERE are two kinds of these quaint and remarkable curing in- 
plements made by the Klamath Lake (E-ukshikni) and the Modoc 
(Mo’atokni) Indians of Southwestern Oregon, and both, though of 
different operative faculties, are intended to supplement each other. 
The hana’sish or ha’nas are always made in pairs; the tchupash are 
used single only. 

A. The hana’sish have the appearance of all the other painted 
and feathered arrows, but not being armed with tips of iron, glass, 
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or stone, they come under the category of arrows of play, taldshi. 
They are from two to three feet long, consist of various wood-mate- 
rials, and are intended only for curing or treating patients. The 
spirit of the medicine-tools, muluasham sko’ks, has to call for them 
through the conjurer, ki‘uks, and the conjurer then sticks them into 
the ground, one on each side of the sufferer’s couch. The office of 
the arrows is to keep the person’s soul there, to scare away the dis- 
ease, or to pin it down and kill it, and therefore they are given the 
shape of a weapon. When one or more pairs of the hana’sish are 
seen sticking around a patient’s bed, the public may rest assured 
that the conjurer has very strong hopes of restoring the person to 
health. When the arrows are handled in the correct manner, the 
patient will recover within a short time; but pulling them up before 
he or she is entirely well would kill the sufferer, or make him as sick 
as he was before. Any kind of songs can be sung to them while 
they stand there for days and days ; either the song of the spider, 
lightning, cloud, or wind, for instance. The utiissusd-ash song-med- 
icine, which is of help against all distempers, sometimes calls for 
these arrows. This is a spirit well known in Oregonian mythology 
on account of its clownish and burlesque acts, and appears to form 
a parallel to the Yenadizze of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” The hana’- 
sish arrow species is known to the California Indians also, for the 
Pit River language calls it lashtcha’ka. 

A pair of the hana’sish were sent for exhibition to the World’s 
Fair in March, 1893. 

B. The tchupash is another feathered medicine-arrow in use among 
the same tribes. It is commonly longer than the hiania’sish, some- 
times up to three feet, cigar-shaped, tapering off at both ends, and 
provided with fliers. The use of a pair of hana’sish-arrows demands 
the simultaneous use of one tchupash-arrow ; its purpose is to improve 
the medical power of the conjurer by calling up other defunct ani- 
mal spirits to assist him in becoming a “strong doctor.” Its em- 
ployment prescribes a dance lasting five days and five nights. The 
tchupash, being @ weapon also, catches the disease of the patient 
and brings it to a deep earth-pit, called shlokdépash, where it is fas- 
tened and destroyed. These wide “ medicine-pits” were formerly 
the dwelling-places of the conjurers, or medicine-men. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 
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PAWNEE MYTHOLOGY! 


Tue mythology of the Pawnees is founded almost entirely on their 
religion. Nearly all the ancient stories told in the tribes convey 
some religious lesson, usually recommending trust in the Deity and 
submission to his will, and enjoining that prayers for help be made to 
him. Besides stories of this class, there are a few which are told 
merely for purposes of entertainment. But these form only an incon- 
siderable part of the oral literature of the tribe. I shall endeavor to 
explain (1) the religious system of the Pawnees, (2) their myths of 
the creation, and (3) their heroic myths. Under these three heads 
I shall give a concise statement of the Pawnee faith as it is known 
to me, without discussing the question as to how far the beliefs of 
these people have been changed by ideas acquired from white mis- 
sionaries and others. 

The religious beliefs of a people who have no written records, 
whose confession of faith exists only in oral tradition, must of neces- 
sity be more or less vague and shifting. We can learn what these 
beliefs are only by questioning those whom we suppose to be best 
informed about them, and the statements of such men will not 
always agree. Among Indians, just as among white men, there are 
individual differences of belief. The Christian religion has its written 
records extending back nearly two thousand years; but as we look 
back on the past history of that religion we see that, during much 
of that time, it has been going through a process of evolution, so that 
at the present day it differs widely from what it was a few hundred 
years ago. Yet even to-day, if it were possible to select fifty priests, 
pastors, and ministers of this Christian religion, and to examine 
them separately as to their religious and theological beliefs, it is 
altogether probable that no two of the fifty would agree on all points, 
while the opinions of some would be diametrically opposed to those 
of others. If this is true of what we term the most highly civil- 
ized people of the world, we can imagine that the faith of savage 
races who have no knowledge of writing will be still more changing 
and uncertain. The most that can be done, then, is to gather from 
the old men such accounts as they can give of their various beliefs, 

1 This article was intended to form part of an Introduction to North American 
Mythology, under the editorship of Dr. Franz Boas, the preparation of which has 
of necessity been deferred. 

2 The statements contained in the following pages are based on information 
gathered during many years’ association with the Pawnee, Skidi, and Arikara 
tribes. I have had no opportunity of studying the southern members of the fam- 


ily, the Caddos, Huecos, Kichis, Tawaconis, and the Wichitas. With the more 
northern tribes, however, my intercourse has been close. 
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and carefully to record these statements without adding to or taking 
from them. Something of comment may be permitted, but nothing 
of theorizing. Facts are needed before one can generalize. I shall 
endeavor to give without change the statements made to me, and to 
record the beliefs of the tribes as I know them. 


RELIGION, 


The Deity of the Pawnees is Atéus Tirdwa.1 He is an intangible 
spirit, omnipotent and beneficent. He pervades the universe, and is its 
supreme ruler. Upon his will depends everything that happens. He 
can bring good luck or bad; can give success or failure. Everything 
rests with him. As a natural consequence of this conception of the 
Deity, the Pawnees are a very religious people. Nothing is under- 
taken without a prayer to the Father for assistance. When the pipe 
is lighted the first few whiffs are blown to the Deity. When food is 
eaten, a small portion of it is placed on the ground as a sacrifice to 
him. He is propitiated by burnt-offerings. When they started off 
on the summer and winter hunts, a part of the first animal which 
was killed, either a deer or buffalo, was burned to him. The first 
buffalo killed by a young boy was offered to him. The common 
prayer among the Pawnees is, “ Father, you are the Ruler.” They 
always acknowledge his power and implore his help. He is called 
“Father, who is above ;” “ Father, who is in all places.” 

Tirdwa lives up above in the sky. They say “ The heavens are the 
house of 77rdwa, and we live inside of it.”” The overarching hemi- 
sphere of the sky, which on all sides reaches down to earth at the 
horizon, in their minds is likened to the walls and roof of the dome- 
shaped dirt lodges which the Pawnees inhabit. A similar concep- 
tion prevails among the Blackfeet. 

Next in importance to A/éus comes the Earth, which is greatly 
reverenced. The Pawnees came out of the earth and return to it 
again. The first whiffs of the pipe are offered to A¢éus, but after 
these smokes to him, the next are blown to the earth, and the prayer, 
“Father of the dead, you see us,” is expressed. Not very much is 
said by the Pawnees about the reverence which they feel for the 
earth, but much is told about the power of the Mother Corn, “through 
which they worship,” which cares for and protects them, which 
taught them much that they know, and which, symbolizing the earth, 
represents in material form something which they revere. A 
Ree priest said to me, “ Just as the white people talk about Jesus 
Christ, so we feel about the corn.”’ Various explanations are given 
of the term “ Mother,” which is applied to the corn, but none are 
altogether satisfactory. The reference may be to the fact that the 


1 Atius = father. Zirdwa = spirit. 
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corn has always supported and nourished them, as the child is nour- 
ished and supported by its mother’s milk, or, with a deeper meaning, 
it may be to the productive power of the earth, which each year 
brings forth its increase. 

The Sun and the Moon and the Stars are personified. They are 
regarded as people, and prayers are made to them. There is some 
reason for believing that the sun and the moon once occupied a more 
important position in the Pawnee religious system than they do to- 
day. There are some songs which refer to the Sun as the Father 
and the Moon as the Mother, as if the sun represented the male 
and the moon the female principle. O-pi-ri-kus, the Morning Star, 
is especially revered by the Skidi, and human sacrifices were made 
to it. 

It is represented that each day or night the Sun, Moon, and Stars 
paint themselves up and start out on a journey, returning to their 
respective lodges after their course is accomplished. There are two 
or three versions of a story which tells of a young woman taken up 
from earth by a Star and married to him. This young woman lived 
up in heaven for a time, but was killed while attempting to escape to 
earth again. Her child — the son of the Star — reached the earth, and 
lived long in the tribe. He had great power, which he derived from 
his father. I am not quite convinced, however, that this story is 
original with the Pawnees. It may have been borrowed from some 
other tribe. 

The Thunder is reverenced by the Pawnees, and a special cere- 
mony of sacrifice and worship is performed at the time of the first 
thunder in spring, which tells them that the winter is at an end, and 
that the season for planting is at hand. Then, too, they believe that 
the thunder brings the rain, on which the crops of the people de- 
pend, and that it must therefore be propitiated. 

The various wild animals are regarded as agents or servants of 
Atius,and are known as the Nahirac, a word which means “ animal.” 
It does not refer particularly to these magical or mystical animals which 
are the Deity’s servants, but is a general term applied to any fish, 
reptile, bird, or beast. The Vahzirac personify the various attributes of 
Atius. He uses them as his messengers, and they have great know- 
ledge and power, which they derive from him. They hold a relation 
to the supreme power, very similar to that of the angels in the Old 
Testament. The animals who possess these peculiar powers are, of 
course, not real animals. They are — we may presume — spirits who 
assume these shapes when they appear to men. Sometimes, or in 
some of the stories, they are represented as changing from the ani- 
mal shape to that of men, — as in the account of the origin of the 
Young Dog’s Dance.! 

1 Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 307. 
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Perhaps no one at the present day could specify the precise attri- 
butes of each of the different Mahérac, but there are certain charac- 
teristics which are well known to pertain to some of them. 

Of all the animals, none was so important to the Pawnees as the 
Buffalo. It fed and clothed them, and, with their corn, was all their 
support. This alone was enough to entitle it to a very high place 
in their esteem. It was a sacred animal of great power, and was a 
favorite secret helper, and although it did not receive a measure of 
reverence equal to that felt for the Mother Corn, it was yet the 
most sacred and highly respected of all the animals. The eidolon 
of the buffalo, its skull, occupied a prominent position in many of 
the Pawnee sacred ceremo.ies, and rested on the top of many a 
lodge, signifying that it was the special helper of the owner. Even 
to-day, although the buffalo has long been extinct, everywhere in 
the Ree village this same object may be seen, at once the relic of a 
noble animal which has disappeared from the land, and the symbol 
of a faith which is passing away with the passing of a people. The 
buffalo appears to have typified force or power, as well as the quality 
of dashing blindly onward. Besides this, there were some buffaloes 
which were invulnerable, which could not be killed by ordinary 
weapons. It was necessary to rub on the arrow used against them, 
or in later times on the bullet, a peculiar potent medicine before 
the missile would penetrate the skin. Such buffaloes were usually 
described as sexless, of enormous size, and without joints in their 
legs. 

While the Bear was by no means so sacred as the buffalo, he was 
regarded as singular for wisdom and power. He symbolizes invul- 
nerability. He knows how to cure himself. No matter how badly 
he may be wounded, if only a little breath is left in his body he can 
heal himself. It is said that sometimes he does this by plugging up 
with certain medicine-herbs the wounds which have been inflicted 
on him. He has also the power of breathing out from his nostrils 
different-colored dusts, — red, blue, and yellow, — or of spitting out 
different-colored earths. Certain medicine-bears which belonged to 
two of the bands could not be wounded by ball or arrow. Of one of 
these it was said, ‘‘ The lead will flatten out, the spike (of the arrow) 
will roll up” when it strikes his body. The Beaver was also regarded 
as an animal of great wisdom and power, and a beaver was always 
one of the four chiefs who ruled the councils of the Nahdurac. Craft 
was typified in the Wolf; courage, fierceness, or success in war by 
the birds of prey, the Eagle standing at the head; the Deer stood 
for fleetness, etc. 

The black eagle, the white-headed eagle, and the buzzard are mes- 
sengers of 7irdwa; by them he sent his orders to the first High 
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Priest, and instructed him in the secrets of his priestship and in the 
other secrets. The buzzard and the white-headed eagle represent 
the old men, —those who have little hair and those whose hair is 
white ; it is from these ancient men that the secrets have been 
handed down from generation to generation. 

The Nahirac had an organization and methods of conveying in- 
formation to favored individuals. They had meeting-places where 
they held councils which were presided over by chiefs. The meeting- 
places were in underground lodges or caves, and there were known 
to the Pawnees, when they lived in their old home in Nebraska, no 
less than five such places. These were at Pa-hik, under the high bluff 
opposite Fremont, Nebraska, at A/-ka-wit'-a-kdl, under a high white 
bluff at the mouth of the Cedar River, at La-/a-wa-koh'-ti-td, under 
an island in the Platte River opposite the Lone Tree (now Central 
City, Nebraska), under the Sacred Spring KXitz-a-wits'-iik, on the 
Solomon River in Kansas, and at Pahkd'r, or Guide Rock, in Kansas. 

Persons who were pitied by the Nahirac were sometimes taken 
into the lodges, where their cases were discussed in council, and they 
were helped, and power and wisdom were given them by the ani- 
mals.!_ After it had been determined that he should thus be helped, 
the various animals, one after another, would rise in their places and 
speak to the man, each one giving him the power which was peculiar 
to itself. In such a council, the Buffalo would often give the man 
the power of running over those opposed to him: “ You shall run 
over your enemies, as I do over mine.” The Bear would give him the 
power to heal himself if wounded and to cure others. The Eagle 
would give him his own courage and fierceness : “ You shall kill your 
enemies, as I do mine.” The Wolf would give him the power to creep 
right into the middle of the enemy’s camp without being seen. The 
Owl would say to him, “ You shall see in the night, as I do.” The 
Deer, “‘ You shall run as fast as I can.” So it would go on around 
the circle, each animal giving him that power or that knowledge 
which it typified. The speeches made in such WVahirac councils were 
similar in character to those which would be made in any council of 
men. 

Usually much of the knowledge taught a person, who was being 
helped by the Mahirac, was that of the doctors, and those who had 
received this help were able to perform all those wonderful feats in 
the doctor’s dances for which the Pawnees were so justly renowned. 
Often, too, these persons were made invulnerable, so that the arrows 
or the bullets of the enemy would not penetrate their flesh. 

The stay of the individuals who might be taken into the Nahérac 


1 See Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 98, “ A Story of Faith,” and p. 161, “ The Boy 
who was Sacrificed.” 
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lodges did not as a rule last longer than four days, though often a 
man who had once been received here might come again. If the 
time mentioned was not long enough to enable him to acquire all 
the knowledge of the Nahirac, it sometimes happened that after 
such a visit the various animals would meet the person singly out in 
the hills or on the prairie, and would there communicate to him addi- 
tional knowledge, especially that touching on the efficacy of various 
roots and herbs used in healing. 

It is to be noted that the Nahirac did not content themselves with 
giving to the person whom they pitied help, and nothing more. They 
also gave him good advice, telling him to trust always in the Ruler, 
and to look to One above, who is the giver of all power. Often they 
explained that all their power came from AZéus, whose servants they 
were ; that they did not make themselves great, that they were mor- 
tal, and there would be an end to their days.! 

It is not always specified what shape was taken by the four chiefs 
who ruled the Vakirac councils ; but in at least one story it is stated 
that these were a beaver, an otter, a sand-hill crane, and a garfish.? 
In another story a dog appears to have been the chief.2 These animal 
councils had a servant who acted as their messenger, and carried 
word from one Wahirac lodge to another. This bird is described with 
some detail in more than one of the Pawnee stories,* and was evi- 
dently a species of tern. 

The animals were the usual medium of communication between 
Atius and man. They most often appeared to persons in sleep, tell- 
ing them what to do, giving them good advice, and generally order- 
ing their lives for them. But there is one story in which an individ- 
ual is said to have spoken face to face with the Father. 

The four cardinal points were respected by the Pawnees, and their 
place was high, although they were not often spoken of except in 
prayers. Still, the formula in smoking was to blow first four smokes 
to Avfus, then four to the earth, and last of all to each of the car- 
dinal points. The east represented the night, for it is from that 
direction that the darkness comes. So, in one of the stories, a 
speaker, in advising a young man as to how he should act, says of 
smoking: “ And always blow four smokes to the east, to the night ; 
for in the night something may come to you which will tell you a 
thing which will happen,” that is, come true. It would be hard to 
find a closer parallel to our saying, “the night brings council.” It 
is worthy of note that this conception of the east is the absolute re- 
versal of our notion that the east brings the light —the morning; 
one of the most familiar figures in our literature. 

1 Pawnee Hero Stories, p. 126. 2 Ibid. p. 108. 


8 Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 307. 


* Pawnee Hero Stories, pp. 105 and 164. 5 Jbid. p. 118. 
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Closely connected with their respect for the night, is their firm 
confidence in dreams, which to a great extent govern their lives. 
Their belief in a future life is in part founded on dreams which they 
have had of being themselves dead, and finding themselves in vil- 
lages where they recognized among the inhabitants relations and 
acquaintances who had long been dead. The faith in another life 
after this one is ended is exemplified by two stories, which I have 
already published,! which tell of the coming to life of persons who 
have died, and is fortified by the experiences of certain living men 
who believe themselves once to have died and visited these villages 
of the dead. It has always happened that those who thus returned 
to life have found themselves unwelcome on reaching the camps of 
the dead. They have not been well received, nor invited to sit down 
in the lodges of their relations. So they have left the village, and 
in a little while have found themselves again alive, and among living 
men on the earth. 

Prayers for direct help are, as a rule, made only to the Father, 
and not to the animals, nor to the Sun, Moon, and Stars. But the 
last are constantly implored to act as intercessors with AZéus to help 
the people. A prayer frequently made to the animals by a person 
in distress was this: “If you have any power, intercede for me.” 
It is constantly stated in the tales current among the Pawnees that 
in minor matters the animals may be depended on for help, but if any- 
thing very difficult is sought, the petitioner must look only to the 
Father. The animals seem in many ways to hold a position in the 
Pawnee religious system analogous to that of the saints in the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Something must be said about the sacred bundles which are to 
the Pawnees what the Ark of the Covenant was to the ancient Isra- 
elites. Concerning these I may quote what has been written :— 

“In the lodge or house of every Pawnee of influence, hanging on 
the west side, and so opposite the door, is the sacred bundle, neatly 
wrapped in buckskin, and black with smoke and age. What these 
bundles contain we do not know. Sometimes, from the ends, pro- 
trude bits of scalps, and the tips of pipestems and slender sticks ; 
but the whole contents of the bundle are known only to the priests 
and to its owner, — perhaps not always even to him. The sacred 
bundles are kept on the west side of the lodge, because, being thus 
farthest from the door, fewer people will pass by them than if they 
were hung in any other part of the lodge. Various superstitions 
attach to these bundles. In the lodges where certain of them are 
kept it is forbidden to put a knife in the fire ; in others, a knife may 
not be thrown ; in others, it is not permitted to enter the lodge with 


1 Pawnee Hero Stories, pp. 129 and 191. 
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the face painted ; or, again, a man cannot go in if he has feathers 
tied in his head. 

“On certain sacred occasions the bundles are opened, and their 
contents form part of the ceremony of worship. 

“No one knows whence the bundles came. Many of them are 
very old; tao old, even, to have a history. Their origin is lost in 
the haze of the long ago. They say: ‘ The sacred bundles were given 
us long ago. No one knows when they came to us.’ Secret Pipe 
Chief, one of the very oldest men in the tribe, and its High Priest, 
said to me: — 

“* All the sacred bundles are from the far-off country in the south- 
west, from which we came long ago. They were handed down to 
the people before they started on their journey. Then they had 
never seen anything like iron, but they had discovered how to make 
the flint knives and arrow-points. There was nothing that came to 
us through the whites. It all came to us through the power of 77- 
rd-wa. Through his power we were taught how to make bows and 
stone knives and arrow-heads. 

“*Tt was through the Ruler of the universe that the sacred bun- 
dles were given to us. We look to them, because through them and 
the buffalo and the corn, we worship 77-rd-wa. We all, even the 
chiefs, respect the sacred bundles. When a man goes on the war- 
path, and has led many scouts and brought the scalps, he has done 
it through the sacred bundles.’ ”’! 

Mr. Dunbar, in his sketch of the Pawnees, says: “ The symbol of 
supernatural, I might almost say of divine presence, was the so-called 
medicine-bundle. To the Indians it was a sort of Shekinah. Each 
band had one. They were kept in charge by the doctors, and were 
carried with the band in all general expeditions, and cherished with 
the greatest reverence. They were opened only on occasions of 
special interest, and the opening and displaying of their contents 
was accompanied with great ceremony. Only those who had been 
expressly invited were allowed to attend. Forty years ago, through 
the persistent efforts of the second chief of the Cau-i band, Mr. 
Dunbar [the author’s father] was allowed to be present on four of 
these occasions. Of later years this rigid exclusiveness has been 
entirely relaxed. The contents of the Cau-z medicine-bundle were 
a buffalo robe, fancifully dressed, skins of several fur-bearing ani- 
mals, as the beaver, mink, and otter, the skull of a wildcat, stuffed 
skins of the sparrow-hawk (Falco sparverius), and the swallow-tailed 
fly-catcher (Milvulus forficatus), several bundles of scalps and broken 
arrows taken from enemies, a small bundle of Pawnee arrows, some 
ears of corn, and a few wads of buffalo hair, such as may be found 


1 Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, pp. 351-353- 
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in wallows where the animals roll when moulting. The presence 
of the robe in the collection was natural, —the buffalo was to them 
the staff of life. The furs, skull, and wads of hair were of recon- 
dite meaning, and probably the Pawnees themselves had lost their 
original significance. The hawk was a symbol of bravery, and the 
swallow-tail was a sacred bird, possibly because of its remarkable 
appearance and rarity in their territory. The scalps and arrows were 
tokens of their own warlike prowess, and the corn of their agricul- 
tural interests. 

“In each lodge was a bundle of sacred things, holding the same 
place in the estimation of the Pawnee as did the Penates with the 
ancient Roman. This bundle was suspended from the framework of 
the roof of the lodge, directly opposite the entrance. Beneath it 
was the seat of honor. Certain acts of recognition and devotion 
were regularly paid to it. Extreme care was taken that no act or 
work should afford cause of offence to it. No stranger could touch 
it ; a knife could not be stuck in the floor of the lodge in its pres- 
ence, and various other superstitious tenets were held concerning it. 
I have seen but two of these bundles opened. The principal object 
in one of them was a skull, reputed to be that of a famous enemy 
killed by an ancestor of the family long ago. It was worn quite 
smooth by handling and attrition, and was evidently of considerable 
antiquity. In the other the most noticeable object was a curiously 
marked flinty nodule about as large as a goose egg.” } 


CREATION. 


Tirdwa is the creator. He made the mountains, the prairies, and 
the rivers. 

The men of the present era were not the original inhabitants of 
the earth. They were preceded by another race — people of great size 
and strength. These were so swift of foot, and so powerful, that they 
could easily run down and kill the buffalo. A great bull was readily 
carried into camp on the back by these giants, and when a calf ora 
yearling was killed, the man thrust its head under his belt and car- 
ried it dangling against his leg, as the men of to-day carry a rabbit. 
Often when these people overtook a buffalo, they would strike it with 
their hands, or kick it with the foot, to knock it down, and to-day, 
the Arikaras say, you can see the marks of these blows — the prints 
of the hands and the feet —on the flesh of the buffalo beneath the 
skin, where these people kicked and scratched the animals. 

The race of giants had no respect for the Ruler. On the contrary, 
they derided and insulted him in every way possible. When the 
sun rose, or when it thundered and rained, they would defy him. 


1 J. B. Dunbar in Magazine of American History (1881). 
VOL. VI. — NO. 21. 9 
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They had great confidence in their own powers, and believed that 
they were able to cope with the Creator. As they increased in num- 
bers they grew more defiant, and at length became so bad that 77- 
vdwa determined to destroy them. This he attempted to do at first 
by shooting the lightning at them ; but the bolts glanced aside from 
their bodies without injuring them. When he found that they could 
not be killed by that means, he sent a great rain, which destroyed 
them by drowning. Mr. Dunbar states that this was a deluge, which 
submerged the high hills and the mountains, and the tradition of the 
Arikaras is the same. This does not agree with the story that I 
have heard from the Pawnees. They tell me that the ground be- 
came water-soaked and soft, and that these large and heavy people 
sank into it and were engulfed in the mire. The great fossil bones 
of mastodons, elephants, and Brontotheride are said by the Pawnees 
to be the bones of these giants; and that such remains are often 
found sticking out of cut banks, or in deep cafions, buried under many 
feet of earth, is deemed conclusive evidence that the giants did sink 
into the soft earth and so perish. 

After the giant race had passed away, 7?rdwa created a new peo- 
ple, a man and a woman, who were like those now on the earth. 
These people were at first poor, naked, and were without any know- 
ledge of how they should live ; but after a time the Creator gave them 
the corn, the buffalo, and the wild roots and fruits of the prairie for 
food, bows and arrows to kill their game, and fire-sticks to furnish a 
means of cooking it. Where they originated the Ruler provided for 
them these various things, such as trees bearing fruits, and things 
that grow in the ground, artichokes, wild turnips, and other roots. 
In the rivers he put fish, and on the land game. All these things, 
everything good to eat found on the plains or in the timber, was 
given to them by 77rdwa. 

All these gifts were presented to the Pawnees in the country in 
which they were originally created, and which, as clearly appears 
from the statements of the oldest men, was far to the southwest. It 
was in this original country that the Pawnees received their sacred 
bundles. When they were given them the people knew nothing of 
iron, but used flint knives and arrow-heads. The bundles are said to 
have been handed down from the Father, though in certain cases spe- 
cial stories are told of how particular bundles came to be received. 

A more detailed account of the creation and the doings of the orig- 
inal people is given by the Arikaras, but it is not in all respects like 
that told by the Pawnees, for these two tribes separated long ago. 
This story, which is generally known in the Arikara tribe, has come 
to me from various sources. Two Crows,—the Chief Priest and 
the fountain of sacred learning for the tribe, — Pahukatawa, Fight- 
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ing Bear, and others have given me portions of this history ; but the 
most complete account I owe to the kindness of the Rev. C. L. Hall, 
who had it from a Ree known as Peter Burdash, and he received 
it direct from Ka-ka-pit'ka (Two Crows), the priest. The account 
is as follows: In the beginning Atéuch (= Pawnee Aftus) created 
the earth and a people of stone. These people were so strong that 
they had no need of the Creator, and would not obey him. They 
even defied him; so he determined to put an end to them. He 
therefore caused a great rain, which fell continuously for many days, 
until the land was all covered with water, and the trees were dead 
and the tops of the hills were submerged. Many of these people 
being big and heavy, and so able to move only slowly, could not 
reach the tops of the hills, to which all tried to escape for safety, 
and even those who did so were drowned by the rising waters, which 
at last covered the whole land. Everything on the earth was dead. 
[To-day in the washed clay bluffs of the bad lands, the horizontal 
lines of stratification are shown as marking the level of the waters 
at various times during this flood, and the hard sandstone pinnacles 
which cap the bluffs, and which sometimes present a rude semblance 
of the human form, are pointed out as the remains of these giants. ] 

Now when everything was dead, there was left a mosquito flying 
about over the water and a little duck swimming on it. These two 
met, and the duck said to the mosquito, “ How is it that you are 
here?” The mosquito said: “I can live on this foam; how is 
it with you?” The duck answered: “When I am hungry I can 
dive down and eat the green weed that grows under the water.” 
Then said the mosquito: “I am tired of this foam. If you will 
take me with you to taste of the things of the earth, I shall know 
that you are true.” So the duck took the mosquito under his wing, 
where he would keep dry, and dived down with him to the bottom of 
the water, and as soon as they touched the ground all the water dis- 
appeared. There was now nothing living on the earth. 

Then A/tuch determined that he would again make men, and he did 
so. But again he made them too nearly like himself. They were too 
powerful, and he was afraid of them, and again destroyed them all. 

Then he made one man like the men of to-day. When this man 
had been created he said to himself: “How is it now? There is 
still something that does not quite please me.” Then Atféuch made 
a woman, and set her by the man, and the man said: “ You knew 
why I was not pleased. You knew what I wanted. NowI can walk 
the earth in gladness.” A/¢éuch seems to have made men and the ani- 
mals up above in the sky where he lives, and when he was satisfied 
with what he had made, he resolved to place them upon the earth. 
So he called the lightning to put them on the earth, and the light- 
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ning caused a cloud to come, and the cloud received what Atiuch 
had made. But the lightning, acting as he always does, set them 
down on the earth with a crash, and as the ground was still wet 
with the water that had covered it, they all sank into the soft 
earth. This made the lightning feel very badly and he cried, and to 
this day whenever he strikes the earth he cries. That is what we 
hear when it thunders. 

Now all living things were under the ground in confusion and ask- 
ing one another what each was; but one day, as the mole was dig- 
ging around, he broke a hole through, so that the light streamed in, 
and he drew back frightened. He has never had any eyes since ; the 
light put them out. The mole did not want to come out, but all the 
others came out on to the earth through the hole the mole had 
made. 

[In some versions this is understood to have taken place in the 
country now occupied by the Rees, but older men say it happened 
“in the far south country, by the big water.”’] 

After they had come out from the ground, the people looked about 
to see where they should go. They had nothing. They did not 
know what to do, nor how to support themselves. They began to 
travel, moving very slowly; but after their third day’s camp, a boy, 
who had been left behind asleep at the first camp that they had 
made, overtook the company, carrying in his arms a large bundle. 
The people asked him what this was. He replied that when he 
woke up and found the people gone, he cried to Father for help, 
and Father gave him this bundle, which had taught him to find the 
way to his people. Then the people were glad, and said that now 
they would find the way, and they went on. 

After they had gone a long way, they came to a deep ravine with 
high steep banks, and they could not cross it. There they had to stop. 
All came to this place, but they could not get over it. They asked 
the boy what they should do, and he opened the bundle, and out of 
it came a bird with a sharp bill, —the most sacred of all birds, 
the bone striker. Wherever this bird strikes its bill it makes a hole. | 
This bird flew over the ravine and began to strike the bank with his 
bill, and flew against the bank again and again, and at last the dirt 
fell down and filled up the ravine, and made a road for the people to | 
pass across. A part of them passed over, but before all had done 
so the road closed up, and the ravine became as it had been at first. 
Those who were behind perished. They were changed into badgers, 
snakes, and animals living in the ground. They went on farther, 
and at length came to a thick wood, so thick that they could not 
pass through it. Here they had to stop, for they did not know how 
they could pass through this timber. Again they asked the boy 
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what should be done, and he opened the bundle, and an owl came 
out from it, and went into the wood and made a path through it. A 
number of the people got through the wood, but some old women 
and poor children were lagging behind, and the road closed up and 
caught them, and these were changed to bears, wildcats, elks, and 
so on. 

[Another version says that a mole came out of the bundle and 
tunnelled a passage beneath the forest, and when this passage closed 
up those who were caught in it changed into moles, muskrats, beavers, 
and other animals that live under ground. ] 

The people went on farther, and came to a big river which poured 
down and stopped them, and they waited on the bank. When they 
went to the bundle, a big hawk came out of it. This bird flew across 
the river and caused the water to stop flowing. They started across 
the dry river bed, and when part had gone across and were on this 
side, and some old women and poor children were still in the stream 
bed, the water began to flow again and drowned them. These peo- 
ple were turned into fishes, and this is why fishes are related to men. 
[The order in which these obstacles to their progress were encoun- 
tered differs in different versions of the story.] 

They went on until they came to some high hills called the Blue 
Mountains, and from these mountains they saw a beautiful country 
that they thought would be good to live in ; but when they consulted 
the boy who carried the bundle he said: “ No, we shall see life and 
live in it.” So they went on. 

Soon after this some people began to gamble, and one party won 
everything that the others had, and at last they began to quarrel and 
then to fight, and the people separated and went different ways, and 
the animals, which had all this time been with them, got frightened 
and ran away. But some of the people still remained, and they 
asked the boy what they should do, and he went to the bundle and 
took from it a pipe, and when he held up the pipe the fighting ceased. 
With the pipe was a stone arrow-head, and the boy told them they 
must make others like this, for from now on they would have to 
fight; but before this there had been no war. In the bundle also 
they found an ear of corn. The boy said: “ We are to live by this. 
This is our Mother.” The corn taught them how to make bows and 
arrows. 

Now the people no longer spoke one language, and the eight tribes 
who had run away no longer understood each other and lived together, 
but wandered about, and the Mother (A¢inmd = Pawnee AZira) no longer 
remained with them, but left them alone. The ninth or remaining 
band — which included the Rees, Mandans, and Pawnees — now left 
the Blue Mountains and travelled on until they reached a great river, 
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and then they knew what the boy meant by saying “ We shall see 
life and live in it.” Life meant the Missouri River, and they said: 
“This is the place where our Mother means us to live.” The first 
night they stayed by the river, but they went off in the morning and 
left behind them two dogs asleep. One was black, the other white ; 
one was male, the other female. At the third camp they said : “ This 
is a good place ; we will live here.” They asked the boy what they 
should do, and he told them that they should separate into three 
bands ; that he would divide the corn among them, and they could 
plant it. He broke off the nub and gave it to the Mandans, the big 
end and gave it to the Pawnees, and the middle of the ear he gave 
to the Rees. To this day the Mandans have the shortest corn, the 
Rees next in size, and the Pawnees the best and largest. He also 
took from the bundle beans, which he divided among the people, 
and the sack of a buffalo’s heart full of tobacco. Here by the river 
they first planted and ate, and were well off, while the eight bands 
that had run away were dying of hunger. When they got here they 
had no fire. They knew nothing of it. They tried to get it from 
the sun, and sent the swallow to bring it. He flew toward the sun, 
but could not get the fire, and came back, saying that the sun had 
burned him. This is why the swallow’s back is black to-day. The 
crow was sent. He used to be white, but the sun burned him too. 
Another kind of bird was sent, and he got the fire. 

After this they travelled again, and as they travelled they were 
followed by two great fires that came up on the hills behind them 
and shut them in, so that they did not know howto escape. The 
bundle told them to go to a cedar-tree on a precipice, and that if 
they held fast to this they would not be hurt by these two great bad 
things. They did so and escaped, but all cedars have been crooked 
ever since. These two great fires were the two dogs that had been 
left behind at their first camp. These dogs then came to them and 
said: ‘‘ Our hearts are not all bad. We have bitten you because you 
left us without waking us up, but now we have had our revenge and 
we want to live with you.” But sickness and death have followed 
the people ever since they first left these dogs behind. 

The dogs were taken back into the company and grew old. The 
female dog grew old and poor, and died first, and was thrown into 
the river, and after that the male dog died; but before he died they 
said to him: “ Now you are going to die and be with your wife.” 
“Yes,” he replied. “ But you will not hate us. From this time 
you will eat us, and so you will think well of us. And from the fe- 
male dog’s skin has come the squash, and you will like this, and on 
this account, also, you will not hate us.” So ever since that day dogs 
have been raised as friends, and afterwards eaten for revenge, be- 
cause of their treachery. 
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After this, they looked out on the prairie and saw some great black 
animals having horns, and they looked as though they were going to 
attack them. The people dug a hole, and got in and covered it over, 
and when the buffalo rushed on them they were safe, though their 
dwelling trembled and the people thought the roof would fall in. 
Finally some one looked out and saw the buffalo standing around. 
They did not look very fierce, so forty men, women, and children 
ventured out ; but the buffalo attacked them, tore off their arms and 
ate them, and tore off their hair. Ever since that time there has 
been a lock of Ree’s hair in the buffalo’s mouth, hanging down from 
his chin. One handsome young woman was carried off by the buf- 
falo. They held a council to know what they should do with her. 
She said she could not travel, and they did not wish to kill her. 
They did not wish to let her go either. But one night when she was 
sleeping in the midst of the band, a young bull came to her and 
pulled her sleeve, and told her to follow him, that he would show her 
the way back to her people. He did so, and his parting words to 
her were: “ Tell your people that we do not like the bows and arrows 
that they make, and so we have attacked you.” 

The young woman was gladly received. They asked the boy with 
the bundle what should be done with the buffalo. He answered: 
“The buffalo are to be our food. They ate us first, so now we will 
always follow them for food. We must make arrows like the one 
Tinawd' gave us with the pipe, and fight the buffalo with them.” 
After making many arrows of the flint they use for striking fires, 
they all came out of the hole in the earth and lived by planting and 
hunting.” 

The Rees have always kept near the Missouri River, and have 
lived by planting. The bundle reputed to have been given to the 
boy in the beginning is now in the house of Two Crows. It is still 
powerful. It contains the ear of corn which was first given to the 
Rees. When a great young man dies —a chief's son—and the 
people mourn, the relations are asked to the Ree medicine lodge, and 
the ear of corn is taken from the bundle and put for a short time in 
a bucket of water and then replaced in the bundle. As many as 


1 Tinawd = Pawnee Tirdwa. 

2 The Algonquin Blackfeet also tell of a time soon after the creation when the 
buffalo used to eat them. This was before they had bows and arrows; in fact, in 
some accounts it is even said that then the people had paws like the bears, and sup- 
ported themselves by digging roots and gathering berries. When Véfi, the 
Blackfoot Creator, learned that the buffalo were killing and eating the people, he 
felt very badly, and he split their paws so as to make fingers on them, and made 
bows and arrows and taught the people how to use them. There is also a Black- 
foot story of a young woman who was captured and taken away by the buffalo, and 
who afterward returned to the tribe. See Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 104 and 140. 
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drink of that water are cured of sad hearts, and never mourn their 
friends again. 
HEROIC MYTHS. 

The Pawnee mythology includes stories of many heroes who in 
ancient times were helped by the Ruler, and through his aid were 
enabled to accomplish wonderful things. As a rule, the names of 
these mythical heroes have been lost. The tales usually have to do 
with a poor boy, who was pitied by A¢éus on account of his misera- 
ble condition, and who, after various adventures, in which the Vahi- 
rac act a prominent part, giving him their power, becomes a great 
warrior and doctor, and finally the head chief of the tribe. The 
pity felt by 77rdwa for the person helped does not appear ever to be 
based on any merit which the individual possesses, but merely upon 
his wretchedness. 

Although the names of these heroes have usually been forgotten, 
we occasionally find a case in which a name is connected with the 
story, as happens in the tale of the “ Man who called the Buffalo;” 
but this, as I have endeavored to show elsewhere, is a myth of com- 
paratively recent origin, and is based upon a custom common among 
the Pawnees up to the time when they obtained horses. 

Perhaps the most famous of the mythical heroes of the Pawnees 
was Pahukatawa, about whom many tales are related by the Arikaras, 
the Skidi, and the true Pawnees. In one account of this hero he 
was raised from the dead by the power of the animals, and regained 
his human shape and the substance of a man; yet he does not ap- 
pear to have been actually a man, but rather a spirit, for he had the 
power of making himself invisible, and of traversing great distances 
in a moment of time. The tale, as told by the Skidi,! bears in cer- 
tain respects a resemblance to the story of Christ. It may be noticed 
that the hero of the Pawnee story gained his immortality in this 
story by the exhibition of a selfish cowardice, certainly not by any 
merit. Pahukatawa was for many years a protecting spirit of the 
Pawnees, but after they denied him he went away to the Arikaras. 
Among them he was long known, and is reputed to have had one or 
more children by a Ree woman. I have talked with an old man, 
said to be a grandson of Pahukataw4, who told me he had on one oc- 
casion seen that hero. He was described as a man, having feet like 
a wolf, and wearing a robe made of wolf skins. The old man who 
told this— whose name was also Pahukatawa — went toward the 
form, intending to speak to it, but when he came close to it, it sud- 
denly disappeared. 

The following is a story of Pahukatawa as told by the Rees. The 
Pawnees started on the warpath, coming up toward the nor.h. 

1 Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, p. 142. 
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‘ Pahukatawa was the leader. They got as far as the middle of the 
Black Hills, when a large party of the enemy came in sight, and 
rushed forward to attack them. Pahukatawa said to the people 
| ' whom he was leading: “ You go up on that hill there and I will stay 
here and fight them off.” The others ran up on the high hill, but 
Pahukatawa remained below and fought the Cheyennes. After a 
! long time they killed and scalped him, and cut off his arms and legs, 
and left him there and went away. While his people were still look- 
ing down from the hill, a cloud of fine white mist came down from 
the sky. It came lower and lower, until it reached the ground over 
the body, but it was only in that one place. After a time, the Paw- 
nees came down from the hill and went to look for the body, but they 
could not find it, nor any part of it. The parts had come together, 
and had become alive, and Pahukatawa had gone away. They found 
the tracks where he had walked away, and they found a wet place 
} where he had drunk, and the prints of his knees inthe mud. There- 
fore they gave him that name Pa-hu-ka-tawa, Knee Print by the Water. 
Some claim that it was the night and the stars, the moon and thun- 
der that made him strong to get up. His body is supposed to have 
gone up above. : 
It is to be observed that the miracles which so frequently occur in 
f the heroic myths of the Pawnees, and which generally result in the 
bringing to life of the person who is pitied by the Nahirac, often 
take place during a storm of rain accompanied by wind and thun- 
der. Examples of this are found in the stories of the “ Dun Horse,” 
Pahukdtawa, Ore ke rdhr, and others.1_ The rain, the wind, and the 
thunder may be regarded as special manifestations of the power of 
the Deity, or these may perhaps be considered as veils which he uses 
to conceal the manifestations of this power from the eyes of men. 

What has already been said shows that the mythology of the 
Pawnees inculcates strongly the religious idea and impresses upon 
the listener the importance of trusting in the Ruler, and asking his 
help. 

Perhaps the most singular thing about this Pawnee religion, as it 
has been taught to me, is its close resemblance in many particulars 
to certain forms of the religion of Christ as it exists to-day. While 
| their practices were those of the savage people, their theories of 
duty and their attitude toward the Supreme Being were on a much 
more lofty plane. The importance of faith in the Deity is most 
strongly insisted on; sacrifices must be made to him, — offerings of 
the good things of this earth, often of parts of their own bodies ; 
penance must be done. But, above all things else, those who desire 
success in life must humble themselves before the Deity and must 


1 Pawnee Hero Stories. 
VOL. VI. — NO. 21. 9 
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implore his help. The lessons taught by many of the myths are 
precisely those which would be taught by the Christian priest to-day, 
while the burnt-offerings to A/iéus may be compared with like sacri- 
fices spoken of in the Old Testament, and the personal tortures un- 
dergone during certain of their ceremonies are almost the exact 
equivalents of the sufferings inflicted on themselves by certain reli- 
gionists of the Middle Ages. 

On the whole, the Pawnee religion, so far as I understand it, is a 
singularly pure faith, and in its essential features will compare favor- 
ably with any savage system. If written in our own sacred books, the 
trust and submission to the will of the Ruler shown in some of the 
myths, which I have elsewhere recorded, would be called sublime. 
What, for example, could be finer than the prayer offered by a man 
who, through the hostility of a rival, is in the deepest distress and 
utterly hopeless of human aid, and who throws himself on the mercy 
of the Creator, and at the same time implores the intercession of 
the Nahirac. This man prepares to offer his horse as a sacrifice to 
the animals, but before killing it he says: “ My Father [who dwells] 
in all places, it is through you that I am living. Perhaps it was 
through you that this man put me in this condition. You are the 
Ruler. Nothing is impossible to you. If you see fit, take this 
[trouble] away from me. Now you, all fish of the rivers, and you, 
all birds of the air, and all animals that move upon the earth, and you, 
O Sun! I present to you this animal. You birds in the air, and 
you animals upon the earth, we are related; we are alike in this 
respect, that one Ruler made us all. You see me, how unhappy I 


am. If you have any power, intercede for me.” 
George Bird Grinnell. 
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SONGS FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE mountaineers of North Carolina and Tennessee could scarcely 
be called a music-loving race; nevertheless their favorite pastime 
during long winter evenings and stormy days is singing. This, 
doubtless, is a “Hobson's choice,” for these people are, as a rule, 
too ignorant to read; many games are unknown to them; and con- 
versation, at best rather difficult, seems an impossibility when the 
winter snows have cut off nearest neighbors, and hence all chances 
for gossip. So the musician of the family strums a monotonous 
tune on his home-made banjo, to which the others, in nasal tones, 
sing old ballads which have come down from their English ances- 
tors, or songs of local fame. Following are some of the commonest 
songs of the mountaineers on and about Roan Mountain. 

These people have a peculiar way of picking the banjo, of which it 
is impossible to give any idea in writing out the tunes. They also 
play an interlude between each stanza, which sometimes exceeds the 
length of the measures sung. 


"LIZA JANE. 
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I. 
When I go a ridin’, 
I take the railroad train ; 
But when I go a courtin’, 
I take sweet ’Liza Jane. 











2. 
When I go a fishin’, 
I take my hook and line; 
But when I go a courtin’, 
I take that gal o’ mine. 


3. 
You climb up the oak tree, 
I'll climb up the gum, — 
I never see a pretty gal 
But what I love her some. 


4. 
I wish I had a needle and thread 
As fine as I could sew, 
Id sew my true love to my side, 
And down the road we 'd go. 
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5. 
You go ride the old gray horse, 
I'll go ride the roan; 
You hug and kiss your gal, 
I ‘ll hug and kiss my own. 


6. 


The jay bird and the “ sparrer,” 
They both came down together, 

They flew through the briar patch, 
And never lost a feather. 


7 
I wish I was in heaven, 
Sittin’ in the big arm “ chere,” 
With one arm round a whiskey barrel, 
And t’ other round my dear. 


8. 


She went down the new cut road, 
I went down the lane, 

A heavy load and a sorry team 
To drive out *Liza Jane. 


BARBRO ALLEN. 
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One Monday morn, in the month of May, 

When all gay flowers was swellin’, 

Sweet William he was taken sick 

For the love of Barbro Allen. 


“ 


He sent his servant to the town 
After Barbro Allen, — 

Slowly she did get ready, 
Slowly she did travel. 


3. 

She pulled the curtains round his bed, — 
“Young man, I think you ’re dyin’.” 

I’m sick, I’m sick, I’m very sick, 

For the love of Barbro Allen. 


4. 
“ One sweet kiss from your precious lips 
Would save my soul from dyin’.” 
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“ Before you get a kiss from my precious lips, 
I ll see your heart’s blood spillin’. 


5 

“Do you remember last Saturday night, 
When all the ladies was treated ? 
You treated the ladies all around, 
And slighted Barbro Allen.” 


6. 


He turned his pale face to the wall, 
His back upon Barbro Allen, — 

“ Adew, adew, to the ladies around ; 
Be kind to Barbro Allen.” 


7. 
She rode, she rode, about three miles, 
She heard the death bells ringin’ : — 
The further she rode, the louder they rang, 
Saying, “ Stop thou, Barbro Allen.” 


8. 


She looked back, she looked back, 
She saw his cold corpse a-comin’. 
“Go sit him down, go sit him down, 

That I may look upon him.” 


9. 

They sot him down, they sot him down, 

And she looked right upon him; 

The more she looked, the louder she mourned, 
Till she busted right out a-cryin’. 


Io. 


“ Sweet William died for me to-day, 
I ‘ll die for him to-morrow; 
Sweet William died of pure true love, 
Barbro Allen died for sorrow. 


II. 
“Go dig his grave in the old churchyard, 
Barbro Allen’s by the side of it.” 


And out of his grave there sprung a green briar, 
A red rose out of Barbro Allen’s. 


12. 


They grew and grew to the old church tower 
Till they could n’t grow no higher, 

They warped and tied in a truelove knot, 
And lived and died together. 
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Coffee grows on the white oak tree, 
The rivers run with brandy, — 
My little gal is a blue-eyed gal 
As sweet as any candy. 





2. 


Fly around my blue-eyed gal, 
So fly around my daisy, — 
Every time I see that gal } 
She almost runs me crazy. 





Lila W. Edmands. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 


Il. 


THE present paper embraces the common names of North Amer- 
ican plants, from Ranunculacez as far as Umbelliferz, that have been 
added to my list since the publication of a preliminary list in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore for April-June, 1892. The names 
under the remaining orders of phanerogams and a few names of 
cryptogamous plants will follow at an early date. 

I would like once more to call the attention of botanists and folk- 
lorists to the interest and value of a somewhat complete collection 
of the kind which has been made in England, and to request that 
readers who are interested in the matter will kindly forward to me 
any names which they may know. 

A large proportion of those which follow have been gathered from 
correspondents or by oral communications, though some have been 
taken from published local floras which are not readily accessible to 
botanists in general. 

It is impossible publicly to thank every individual who has con- 
tributed to my collection of plant-names, but the following persons 
have extended such substantial assistance that it would be unfair 
not to mention here their names in connection with the work and 
cordially to thank them one and all for their generous help : — 


Alger, Miss A. L. Millspaugh, Dr. W. F.* 
Allen, J. A. Newell, Miss Jane H. 
Barnes, Prof. C. R. Owens, J. G.? 
Beauchamp, W. M.? Robbins, Mrs. Mary C. 
Bebb, M. S. Robinson, Dr. Benj. L. 
Bessey, Prof. C. E. Robinson, Rowland E. 
Blochman, Mrs. L. E. Seaver, Miss Eliza J. 
Briggs, Prof. F. R. Seymour, A. B. 

Dugger, S. M. Slosson, Mrs. Annie Trumbull 
Ganong, W. F. Thurston, Prof. C. O. 
Ganong, Mrs. W. F. Thurston, Miss Helen S. 
Hayward, Rev. Silvanus Tower, S. F. 

Hoke, Miss N. C.? Vroom, J. 

Hosmer, A. W. Walden, Mrs. C. 


1 Most of the New York names were contributed by Mr. Beauchamp, either 
from his own observations, or from Torrey’s early list of New York plants, or 
from Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours. 

2 These valued correspondents have died within the past six months. 

8 Almost all the West Virginia names are taken from Dr. Millspaugh’s Flora 
of West Virginia, or from his Bulletin No. 23 of the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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Walker, Francis A. Wilson, Prof. Andrew G. 


Whiting, Miss Margaret C. 


RANUNCULACE#. 
Clematis Virginiana, devil's hair. Va. 
Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana, crocuses (by town children) Del. 
Co., Ia. ; Rockford, II. 
April fools.!. Rockford. II1. 
hartshorn plant, headache plant, gosling, prairie 
smoke, crocus. Minnesota. 
Anemone Virginiana, thimble-weed. West Va. 
Anemone nemorosa, Mayflower. E. Mass. 
Hepatica triloba, squirrel cups. N. Y.; Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
heart liverwort. N. Y. 
noble liverwort. Buckfield, Oxford Co., Me. 
spring beauty. N. Y. 
Anemonella thalictroides, Mayflower. E. Mass. 
Thalictrum dioicum, quicksilver weed. Penobscot Co., Me. 
Caltha palustris, cow lily. Hingham, Mass. 
cowslops. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
meadow buttercup. New England. 
Aconitum napellus, Adam and Eve. Washington Co., Me. 
Cimicifuga racemosa, rattle-weed. Banner Elk, N. C. 


- 


MAGNOLIACE. 
Magnolia acuminata, yellow linn. West Va. 
Liriodendron tulipifera, white, yellow, or hickory poplar. West Va. 
cucumber-tree. N. Y. 
magnolia. White Haven, Pa. 


BERBERIDACE2. 
Berberis pinnata, Span. Leiia amarilla (yellow wood), Santa Barbara 
Co., Cal. 
Berberis aquifoiium, Oregon grape. Ore. 
Podophyllum peliatum, mandrake pear. N. J. 


NYMPH ACE. 
Nelumbo lutea, water lily. Peoria, III. 
great yellow water lily. WN. Y. 
Nuphar advena, bonnets. Fila. 
gold watch. Mauch Chunk, Pa. (name perhaps not 
general there). 
yellow pond lily. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
hog lily. Concord, Mass. 
1 Perhaps because they biossom about April 1, and are afterwards sometimes 
snowed under. 
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SARRACENIACE, 


Sarracenia purpurea, watches. Atlantic City, N. J. 
fever-cup. Grand Manan Id., N. B. 
huntsman’s cup, forefather’s cup, New Eng- 
land. 
dumb watches or watch. Cape May Co., N. J. 


PAPAVERACE. 


Sanguinaria Canadensis, puccoon. Banner Elk, N. C. 
puccoon root. Anderson, Ind. 
coon-root. West Va. 
white puccoon, N. Y. 

Dendromecon rigidum, tree poppy. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 

Romneya Coulteri, Matilija poppy. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 

Platystemon Californicus, 


. S&S. Barbara Co., Cal. 
Platystigma lineare, cream cups. S. Barbara Co., Ca 


FUMARIACE&. 


Dicentra cucullaria, little boy’s breeches. Central Iowa. 
breeches flower. N. Y. 
boys and girls. N. Y. 

Dicentra Canadensis and Dicentra cucullaria called respectively (?) 
ladies and gentlemen. Franklin Centre, P. Q. 
girls and boys. Vt. 

Dicentra Canadensis, wild hyacinth. N. Y. 

Dicentra spectabilis, lady’s ear-drops. Concord, Mass. 
lady-in-a-boat. Franconia, N. H. 


CRUCIFERZ. 


Dentaria laciniata, crow’s foot. Anderson, Ind. 

Dentaria diphylla, crinkle root. N. Y. 

Draba verna, shad flower. West Va. 

Hesperus matronalis, dame’s violet. West Va. 

Brassica sinapistrum, crowd-weed ; Kraut-weed. West Va. 

Brassica arvensis, water cress. West Va. 

Capsella bursa-pastoris, pepper grass. Del. Co., Ia.; Concord, Mass. 
shovel weed.! Penobscot Co., Me. 
pickpocket. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 

Lepidium campestre, Glenn-weed ;* Glenn-pepper ; crowd-weed. 

West Va. 
Lepidium Virginicum, tongue grass. Del. Co., Ia. ; Anderson, Ind. 


1 From the shape of the pods. 
2 So called from having first been noticed on the farm of a family named Glenn. 
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Lunaria biennis, gold-and-silver-plant. N. J. 


Caulanthus procerus, , 
Caulanthus crassicaulis, wild cabbage. Cal. 


CAPPARIDACEZ. 
Cleome spinosa, spider flower. West Va. 


VIOLACEZ. 
Viola pedata, sand violet. Conn. 
Viola pedata, pansy. Peoria, IIl. 
snake violet ; horse-shoe violet. Swansea, Mass. ; Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Viola pedata, var. bicolor, velvet violets, or (by children) velvets. Ga. 
Viola palmata, roosters. Ferrisburgh. Vt. 
Viola palmata, var. cucullata, Johnny-jump-ups. Banner Elk, N. C. 
roosters. N. Y. 
Viola Canadensis, hens. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Viola tricolor, Johnny-jump-up. W. Mass. 
battlefield flower.! Gordonsville, Va. 


CARYOPHYLLACEZ., 


Dianthus barbatus, French pinks. Brunswick, N. Y. 
bouncing Bet. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Dianthus barbatus (scarlet, var.), scarlet lightning. Province Quebec. 
Dianthus barbatus (white, var.), snow-flake. Province Quebec. 
Saponaria officinalis, Boston pink. Poland, Me.; Wellfleet, Mass. 
chimney pinks. N. H. 
Silene cucubalus, rattle-box. Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Silene laciniata, wild pink. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 
Silene Armeria, dwarf French pinks. Brunswick, N. Y. 
mock sweet William. S. Indiana. 
old maid’s pink. Canada and W. Mass. 
Lychnis Githago, Licheta. Montpelier, Vt. 


PORTULACACEX, 


Portulaca grandifiora, moss. S. Indiana. 
Claytonia perfoliata, wild \ettuce.2 S. Barbara Co., Cal. 
Calandrinia Mensiesii, mother’s beauties. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 


HYPERICACE#. 


Hypericum proliferum, broom brush. West Va. 
Hypericum perforatum, St. John. West Va. 


1 Because found so often on old battlefields, after the Civil War. 
2 Sometimes eaten by children as they would eat lettuce. 
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MALVACEZ. 


Malva rotundifolia, malice. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Abutilon Avicenna, American jute. West Va. 
Hibiscus moscheutos, mallow rose. N. Y. 


TILIACE2. 
Tilia sp., daddy-nuts. Madison, Wis. 


GERANIACE2, 


Geranium maculatum, spotted geranium. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Geranium Robertianum, wild geranium. N. Y. 
Pelargonium tricolor, pansy geranium. Mooers, N. Y. 
Pelargonium capitatum, rose-scented geranium; rose geranium; 
sweet-scented geranium. P. Quebec, Canada. 
Oxalis acetosella, sheep sorrel. Jones and Del. Co., Ia. 
Oxalis violacea, sheep sorrel. Peoria, IIl. 
Oxalis corniculata, var. stricta, sheep sorrel. Peoria, Ill.; Ferris- 
burgh, Vt. ; Anderson, Ind. 
lady sour-grass. N. J. 
Impatiens pallida, silver weed. N.Y. 
Impatiens fulva, celandine. Buckfield, Me. ; Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
solentine. Penobscot Co., Me. 
ear-jewel. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
wild celandine. Franconia, N. H. 
wild balsam. Concord, Mass. 
silver weed. N. Y. ; 


RUTACEZ. 
Ptelea trifoliata, wafer ash. West Va. 


RHAMNACEZ. 
Rhamnus Californica, wild coffee; bearberry. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 


VITACEZ. 
Vitis cordifolia, fox grapes. Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Vitis rupestris, sand grape; sugar grape. West Va. 
Vitis vulpina, bull grape. Ala. 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, five-fingered ivy ; American joy. N. Y. 


SAPINDACE. 


Acer saccharinum, hard maple. Jones, Linn, and Del. Cos., Ia. 
Acer rubrum, soft maple. Jones, Linn, and Del. Cos., Ia. 
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ANARCARDIACEZ. 


Rhus glabra, senhalenac.! Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Rhus venenata, poison elder. Ala. 


POLYGALACEZ. 


Polygala paucifolia, May wings. Conn.; N. Y. 
gay wings. Ferrisburgh, Vt.; N. Y. 
baby’s slippers. W. Mass. 
Indian pink. Montague, Mass. 


LEGU MINOS#. 


Baptisia tinctoria, shoo fly. West Va. 

Baptisia lanceolata, gopher-weed. Ga. 

Crotalaria sagittalis, wild pea.? Ia. 

Lupinus littoralis, Chinook liquorice. Washington, D. C. 
Robinia pseudacacia, white locust ; yellow locust, N. Y. 
Robinia hispida, honey locust. N. Y. 

Desmodium rotundifolium, hive vine. West Va. 
Desmodium Canadense, beggar’s lice. Concord, Mass. 
Lathyrus odoratus, posy peas. Franconia, N. H. 
Apios tuberosa, ground-pea. N. E. 

Cassia Chamecrista, magotty boy bean. N. Y. 
Gleditschia triacanthus, thorn locust. N. Y. 
Richardsonia scabra, Mexican clover. Ala. 





ROSACE. 


Prunus Americana, hog plum. Tex. 
Prunus Chicasa, mountain cherry. Md. 
Prunus pumila, sand cherry. Common among nurserymen. 
Prunus Pennsylvanicus, bird cherry. Penobscot Co., Me. 
Prunus demissa, choke-cherry. Neb. 
Prunus Caroliniana, cherry laurel ; wild orange; mock-orange; wild 
peach. Southern States. 
evergreen. Ga. 
Prunus ilicifolia, Spanish wild cherry ; mountain evergreen cherry. 
Cal. 
islay. S. Cal. and W. Arizona. 
Prunus fasciculata, wild almond. So. Utah. 
Spirea salicifolia, queen of the meadows. N. Y. 





1 Name of the Saranac River comes from this. ' 
2 A “loco-plant,” producing in horses coma, or a loss of consciousness with 
power of locomotion still retained. Finally emaciation and death. Dr. M. Stalker, 
Ames, Ia. 
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Spirea lobata, sweet William. Brunswick, N. Y. 
Gillenia stipulacea, Injin physic. Banner Elk, N. C. 
Rubus odoratus, thimble-berry. West Va.; N. Y.; Ferrisburgh, Vt. 
Rubus occidentalis, blackberry. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
black cap. N. Y. 
Rubus villosus, “ sow-tit” (teat). N. H.; Farrington, Conn. ; Goshen, 
Conn. 
finger berry; thimble berry. N. Y. 
thimble berry. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dalibarda repens, dew drop. N. Y. 
Geum rivale, chocolate.! Buckfield, Me. ; Franconia, N. H. 
maiden hair. Brodhead, Wis. 
Geum triflorum, Johnny smokers.?_ Rockford, IIl. 
Potentilla Canadensis, sinkfield. West Va 
Agrimonia Eupatoria, stick seed ; beggar’s ticks. West Va. 
Pyrus Americana, Indian mozemize; moose misse. Ferrisburgh, 
Vt. 
Crategus coccinea, thorn-bush. Penobscot Co., Me. 
Crategus coccinea, var. mollis, red haw. Gen. in Central States. 
Crategus Crus-galli, Newcastle thorn.. N. Y. 
Crategus estivalis, apple haw. Ala. 
Crategus brachyacantha, pomette bleue. N. W. La.; E. Tex. 
hog’s haw. N. W. La.; E. Tex. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, snowy mediar. N. Y. 
sugar-plum. Vt. 
sugar pear. Orono, Me. 
sugar berry. N. Woodstock, N. H. 
sand cherry. Mont. 
Adenostoma fasciculatum, chamise ; chamise brush. S. Barbara Co., 
Cal. 
Lyonothamnus floribundus, iron wood. Ids. of Sta. Catalina and 
Sta. Cruz, Cal. 
Heteromeles arbutifolia, tollon; toyon. Cal. 
California holly. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 


CALYCANTHACE. 


Calycanthus floridus, sweet-scented shrub. No. O. 
strawberry-bush. E. Mass. 
Calycanthus glaucus, bubby-bush. Banner Elk, N. C. 


SAXIFRAGACEZ. 
Saxifraga (Virginiensis ?), l\ungwort. Calais, Me. 


1 Decoction of root sometimes used as a beverage. 
2 Applied at time of fruiting, when conspicuous with plumose styles. 
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Saxifraga Mertensiana, cocoanuts.' So. Cal. 
Tiarella cordifolia, Nancy-over-the-ground. Mass. 
white cool-wort. N. Y. 
Mitella diphylla, false sanicle ; fringe cup; fairy cup. N. Y. 


CRASSULACE. 


Sedum Telephium, \ife of man. Concord, Mass. 
Diamorpha pusilla, red moss. Hancock Co., Cal. 
Cotyledon laxa, rock moss. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 


HAMAMELID2&. 
Liguidambar styracifiua, alligator-wood. W. Va. 


MELASTOMACE. 


Rhexia Virginica, handsome Harry. Hanover, Mass. 


LYTHRACE. 
Cuphea petiolata, tar weed. West Va. 


ONAGRACEZ., 


Ludwigia alternifolia, seed-box. West Va. 

Epilobium angustifolium, fire-top; burnt weed. Penobscot River, 
Me. (lumbermen). 

Cinothera biennis, scurvish. Franconia, N. H. 


fever-plant ;? coffee-plant.2 Eastern States. 
king’s cure-all. Southern States.‘ 
Cnothera fruticosa, wild beet.2 West Va. 


CUCURBITACE, 


Cucurbita perennis, Chili cojote; calabazilla. So. Cal. 
Megarrhiza Californica, man-in-the-ground.® S. Barbara Co., Cal. 


FICOIDEZ. 


Mesembryanthemum e@quilaterale, beach apple. S. Barbara Co., Cal. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


1 On account of having bulbs commonly dug up and eaten by children. 
2 Used as a diaphoretic in fevers. 

Infusion used as a drink in the harvest field. 

Used in domestic medicine. 

Used as a pot herb. 

So named from the enormous roots. 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


PERNICKETY (vol. v. p. 236). —— This word is given in Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary as in use in Scotland, and as coming from French far and néiguet, 
a trifle, indicating a precise, over-careful person. Angularity would thus 
seem to be a derivative sense, especially as applied to objects. — Louise 
Kennedy. 

FERRYDIDDLE, a chickaree or red squirrel, Sciurus hudsonius. ‘This is a 
common name in the mountains of Virginia. The word is not found in 
the “Century Dictionary.” 

Kell, a kind of red chalk used by railroad engineers, and to be had of 
country drug-stores in the Southern United States. This word is in very 
common use, but does not occur in the “ Century Dictionary.” 

Skin THE Cat.— An expression used by boys to describe an athletic 
sport: a boy hangs by the hands from a trapeze, and passes his legs 
through the circle formed by the wooden rod and the upper part of his 
body. Boys commonly “skin the cat” both forwards and backwards. — 
H. Carrington Bolton, New York, N. Y. 





FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


HuNTING THE Wren. — In the “ Evening Herald,” St. John’s, N. F., Feb- 
ruary 17, Rev. A. C. Waghorne, continuing a series of articles on “ Christ- 
mas Customs,” mentioned in No. xx. p. 63, remarks concerning this 
usage : — 

“T take the following from a late number of the ‘Church Times :’ ‘In St. 
John’s, the capital of the colony of Newfoundland, it used to be the custom 
on the 26th December, St. Stephen’s Day, for boys to go round from house 
to house, carrying a small spruce or fir bush, like a miniature Christmas- 
tree. This is decked out with bows of bright ribbon, bits of glass or tin, 
and on the top there is a small stuffed bird, supposed to represent the 
wren. The following lines are then repeated, for which the boys expect a 
few halfpence : — 


The Wren! the Wren! the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the firs. 
Though he be little, his honor is great ; 
Jump up, good people, and give us a treat. 
With your pocket full of money, 

And your cellar full of beer, 

We wish you a Merry Christmas, 

And a Happy New Year.’” 


He adds the following citation : — 
“ The following account of the matter is taken from an article on ‘ Christ- 
mastide in the Isle of Man,’ in ‘ Monthly Packet’ for 1868, p. 301 : — 
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“* The day before St. Stephen’s Day, an unfortunate wren is caught and 
stoned to death; he is then hung on a bush. The following day, three 
boys, one with a piece of crape on his cap, and another ornamented with 
flowers and some wren’s feathers, go about from house to house, carrying 
the bush and singing the following lines : — 


We 'll away to the woods, says Robin the Bobbin, 
We 'll away to the woods, says Richard the Robin, 
We'll away to the woods, says Jacky the Land, 
We 'll away to the woods, says every one. 


“* Each verse has the line four times over : — 


. What will we do there? says Robin the Bobbin, etc. 
. We'll hunt the wren, says Robin the Bobbin, etc. 
Where is he? where is he? says, etc. 

. In yonder green bush, says, etc. 

How can we get him? says, etc. 

. With sticks and stones, says, etc. 

. He’s down, he’s down, says, etc. 

How can we get him home? says, etc. 

. We'll hire a cart, says, etc. 

. Whose cart shall we hire? says, etc. 

. Johnny Bill Tell’s, says, etc. 

. How can we get him in? says, etc. 

. With iron bars, says, etc. 

. He’s at home; he’s at home, says, etc. 
16. How will we get him boiled ? says, etc. 
17. In the brewery pan, says, etc. 

18. How will we get him eaten? says, etc. 
19. With knives and forks, says, etc. 

20. Who’s to dine at his feast? says, etc. 
21. The king and the queen, says, etc. 

22. The pluck for the poor, says, etc. 

23. The legs for the lame, says, etc. 

24. The bones for the dogs, says, etc. 

25. He’s eaten! he’s eaten! says, etc. 
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“* At all other times the life of the wren is protected, as it is considered 
unlucky to kill one ; there are some fishermen who consider it a charmed 
bird, and always carry a dead one or a few feathers with them when they 
go to sea.’” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANNUAL MeetiNG. — The fifth Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society will be held in Montreal, on Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 13th and 14th. The importance of the meeting is urged on 
members of the Society. Members who may intend to offer papers, or 
who expect to be present, are requested to address William Wells Newell, 
Permanent Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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CERTAIN COMMON SuPERSTITIONS.— The following superstitions are 
given, not as altogether unrecorded, but as examples of beliefs generally 
diffused : — 

If a cat, while sitting beside a door, is seen to wash its face, expect 
company. 

If two spoons, knives, forks, or a double allowance of food be given at 
meals, some one may be expected who will arrive hungry. 

Dogs howling at night indicate death. 

If a child, before it is a year old, obtain a glimpse of its own face in a 
mirror, it will not live. 

Breaking a mirror is certain death to the person in less than a year’s 
time. 

To see one’s shadow while looking in a mirror is a sign of death. 

Animals have the power of seeing spirits. 

Spilling salt is an indication of a quarrel; to avert this, throw a pinch 
over the left shoulder into the fire. 

Whether going on business or pleasure, it is an unlucky omen to meet a 
funeral procession. 

When one hears an evil wish or prophecy, in order to avert it, it is neces- 
sary to quickly cross the first finger of each hand. 

Always pick up pins: if the head is toward you, it is good luck; if the 
point is toward you, bad. 

Look at the new moon over the right shoulder and wish. If you see it 
inadvertently over the left shoulder, bad luck will attend you until the next 
new moon. 

A dream of a wedding indicates a funeral; of white flowers, sickness, 
and probably death ; of white horses, trouble. 

If one chances to pass an axe or a hatchet lying upon the ground with 
the edge turned toward him, expect misfortune. 

Dropping a dish towel is a sign of company. 

When soot burns on the bottom of pots and kettles, a storm is por- 
tended. 

If a clock strikes out of time, it betokens a calamity in the household, 
and probably a death. 

If the palm of the right hand itch, it indicates that one will shake hands 
with a friend from a distance; if the left hand itch, it means money. 

A stem from a tea leaf, floating upon a cup of tea, means a visitor. 
There is a charm to insure the arrival of the guest : — 

Bite off his head, throw him under the table, 
And he will come if he is able. 


If the right ear burns, some one is speaking good of us; if the left ear 
burns, he is speaking evil. 

In speaking, if one bites one’s tongue, it is more than likely that the 
next statement would have been a falsehood. 

A sore on the tip of the tongue shows that it has uttered a falsehood. 

Always avoid meeting a cripple face to face ; it brings bad luck. 

Always wish when you see a shooting star ; if the wish is uttered before 
the star is out of sight, it will come to pass. 
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To find a horseshoe is good luck; always place it over an outside door, 
and nothing but good luck will enter. 

When knives, forks, and scissors, in falling, stick upright in the floor, 
prepare for guests. 

Never watch a departing friend out of sight, for if you do he will never 
return. 

If swallows fly lower than usual, expect rain; if roosters crow more than 
usual, look for rain or news. 

If land-birds fly toward water, and sea-birds toward land, rain is por- 
tended. 

The first article carried into a new house determines the future of its 
occupants ; never begin with taking in knives or sharp-edged tools. 

Remember the dream you have when sleeping for the first time in a 
strange room ; it is sent for a warning. 

If one chance to see a spider suspended from its web directly in front 
of the face, and utter a wish, if the spider ascends, the wish will come 
true; if it descends, it will not. 

Mary E. Chamberlain, Muskegon, Mich. 


THE SIGN OF THE Cross, —I think many customs may be traced to a 
belief in the efficacy of this sign. In six months spent in different towns 
of England and Wales, I noticed that when the grate-fire was dull, and 
ordinary means failed to brighten it, my landlady would set a straight 
poker upright against the grate, thus forming the sign. No one would ever 
explain this arrangement, but she would say with an air of embarrassment, 
“T thought I '’d try it.” 

After my return home I mentioned this once to an intelligent English- 
woman of the lower class, and after some hesitation she answered, “ Oh! 
it’s all nonsense of course, but at ’ome they always said it was calling the 
witch to make the fire burn.” 

In New England, when only open fireplaces were in use, it was custom- 
ary to rake up the fire at night, and, standing the andirons in a straight line 
in front, lay the shovel across them. 

More than once I have been told by an intelligent person that, to prevent 
any annoyance from a mosquito-bite, “ you should score a cross with your 
thumb-nail on the bitten place ; it will never smart again.” 

All these, I think, are survivals of the ancient custom. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


DIVINATION WITH AN Ecc.—In front of a hotel laundry, opposite to 
the place in which I am writing, three old washerwomen are engaged in an 
inquiry as to whether they will reach the World’s Fair. This divination, 
as I learn from them, can be performed only on the first of May. An egg 
is broken into a tumbler of water, the yolk to be whole. According to the 
manner in which the albumen rises, the quest is foretold. This spell is 
quite new to me. 


E. Foster, New Orleans, La. 
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DECORATION OF A NeEw-suiLtT House.—In Montclair, N. J., and vi- 
cinity, it is customary to fasten a green bough or a small tree to the end of 
the ridgepole of a house as soon as the frame is fairly up, and to keep it 
there until the house is finished. Sometimes rhododendron (?) is used, 
sometimes a small fir-tree. 

Margaret C. Whiting. 


INDUCTION OF WOMEN INTO IROQUOIS TRIBES. 


To the Editor of the Fournal of American Folk-Lore: 

In reference to the letter of Mrs. Sara L. Lee in “ Notes and Queries” 
of your December number, may I, in reply, offer an explanation? 

The discussion comes of misunderstanding the various degrees of induc- 
tion into an Indian tribe. Each tribe or nation of the Iroquois Indians is 
subdivided into clans. Of these the Senecas have eight, — Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Turtle, Deer, Hawk, Plover (or Snipe), and Heron. Each clan 
has the right of “ adopting ” — subject to loyalty and repudiation for mis- 
behavior — any “foreigner” they may choose. This adoption is not legally 
recognized by the nation. 

A national or tribal adoption is of so rare occurrence that it becomes 
history. 

As a question of actual precedence, the firs¢ white woman adopted by 
any one of the Iroquois tribes or nations was Mary Jamison, the famous 
captive taken during the Revolutionary War, and inducted into the Seneca 
nation. This woman of history, refusing release, became absorbed into the 
nation, and, as their faithful interpreter, served in many important treaties. 
Her descendants to this day number among the best of the families of the 
Iroquois Indians. 

Since the adoption of Mary Jamison, even to the present time, it has 
been a common occurrence for the c/ans of the various tribes to admit both 
white men and women as associate members thereof. 

Following the adoption by the Seneca Indians of my grandfather in 1792, 
also that of my father in 1804, I was admitted into the “Snipe” clan of 
the Seneca tribe in 1881, becoming thereby, as member of the descendant 
family of Red Jacket, a great-granddaughter of this distinguished Seneca 
orator. 

In March, 1891, the Seneca /vide invited me to their government council- 
house, and there adopted me a member of their tribe. 

This national adoption was ratified at the “League” council-house of 
the Six Nations at Onondaga in April, 1891, when the “‘ Head Sachems” 
of the Six Nations of the Iroquois received me as a member of the League, 
and as the first white woman who had received this honor. 

In September, 1892, at the Six Nation Condolence Meeting held at the 
Tonawanda Reservation, the occasion of their making new chiefs, I was 
further “ bestowed ” as a chief of the Six Nations, — Senecas, Onondagas, 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras, —a title never before con- 
ferred upon either a white or Indian woman. 

I should add that when I was adopted by the Seneca ¢ride, I was com- 
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pelled to “surrender” my c/an or family name, Ga-ya-nis-ha-oh (The 
bearer of the law), and assume my “new’”’ or tribal name, Ya-ie-wa-noh 
(The watcher for the people). I was also permitted to retain this name in 
my chieftainship. 

These fast-passing honors of the Indians may seem empty and useless 
to those who do not comprehend Indian law, language, or religion. Be- 
tween the Iroquois Indians and myself they serve as a compact of friend- 
ship and honor that is sacred and precious to me. In my national and 
home-life association with the Iroquois I have learned their value. 

It is a well-known fact that the late Mrs. Erminnie Smith was adopted 
into the Bear c/an of the Tuscarora tribe by one of its several chiefs, who 
made her his sister. I have not seen a record of her adoption by the 
Tuscarora ¢ride. 

In further explanation I would say that the differences of adoption by 
the Iroquois Indians are decidedly distinctive, thus : — 

(1) “A name given ;” a graceful courtesy which bestows some euphonious 
name upon the bearer, to whom no further claim on the people is given. 

(2) “4 family adoption ;” an honor of hospitality, by which the recipient 
is given the name, and assumes the place in the family, of some deceased 
member thereof. 

(3) “A clan adoption ;” a yet higher order of membership, by which the 
recipient becomes a “ family” sister of one of the chiefs, also a sister to 
each member of the clan. 

(4) “A national or tribal adoption ;” the highest honor that an individ- 
ual tribe or nation can bestow. 

(5) ‘A League adoption ;” the greatest elevation (the “highest lift”), 
by which the recipient becomes an actual member of a// the six tribes of 
the Ho-de-no-sau-ne, or League of the Iroquois. 

I would mention that my friend, the lamented Mrs. Asher Wright, was 
made a /ribal member of the Senecas in 1834. Mrs. Wright was mission- 
ary among the Senecas fifty-three years, and in conjunction with her hus- 
band, also a missionary, translated into the Seneca language the Seneca 
hymn-book, compiled the Seneca grammar, and other works of great value 
to her Indian school. 

It has seemed a necessity for me to elaborate, and you will pardon me. 
The question needs a detailed explanation to clear the misunderstood 
‘adopted by the Indians,” — a phrase very frequent to me, upon investigat- 
ing which I usually find the “ adoption” merely the friendliness of some 
Indian or Indians who have given to a white man or woman a pretty name, 
— “Floating Cloud,” “ Beautiful Sky,” etc., or any other than a clan 
name. 

In conclusion, may I say that my clan and national adoption, also my 
chieftainship, are legally recognized by the Canadian Iroquois. Indians, who 
have presented me, as further ratification, with a belt of wampum. 

Cordially yours, 
Harriet Maxwell Converse. 

New YorK, Feéruary, 1893. 
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EPITaPHS AND Names. — From a pleasing little volume entitled “ Along 
New England Roads,” by W. C. Prime, LL. D., New York, Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, we copy a few epitaphs contained in a chapter 
having the title given in our heading. 

The author observes that there is a common old epitaph, found fre- 
quently in graveyards in England as well as in America, in one or another 
In that same graveyard at Putney he found it in this form : — 

Behold my grave as you pass by 
As you are liveing so once was I; 
Death suddenly took hold on me 
And so will be the case with thee. 


form. 


An inscription in Fayetteville, Vt., adds a stanza: — 
While thou art reading o’er my bones 
I ’ve often read on other stones, 
And others soon shall read of thee 
What thou art reading now of me. 


Similarly at Pittsfield, N. H.: — 
Ah soon we must pursue 
This soul so lately fled, 
And soon of you they may say too 
Ah such an one is, dead. 


On the grave of a girl of seventeen, at Goshen, N. H. :— 


Dearly beloved while on earth — 
Deeply lamented at death — 

Borne down by two cruel oppressors — 
Distracted and dead. 


In an abandoned graveyard at Francestown, N. H., on the headstone of 


Mr. Isaac Brewster, who died in 1782 :— 
Happy the company that ’s gone 
From cross to crown, from thrall to throne 
How loud they sing upon the shore 
To which they sailed in heart before. 


Inscription over Nathaniel Darte, Surry, N. H. :— 
Dear friends, don’t mourn for me nor weep: 
I am not dead, but here do sleep — 
And here I must and shall remain 
Till Christ shall raise me up again. 


On the stone of his wife :— 


Friends retire ; prepared be 
When God shall call to follow me. 


In the same place, on the epitaph of John Marvin: — 
Death, thou hast conquered me — 
I, by thy darts, am slain: 
But Christ has conquered thee, 
And I shall rise again. 
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Mr. Prime gives an interesting list of Christian names which he has 
copied from various burial-places along his route : — 


Vesta, Smilinda, Bezaleel, 
Madona, Theodate, Phileena, 
Imagene, Mitty, Asenath, 
Sabrisal, Rozill, Resolved, 
Alanette, Lima, Comfort, 
Rocksena, Orlo, Romanzo, 
Ora, Elmon, Theda, 
Phene, Ede, Diademia, 
Arozina, Irena, Coral. 


He also copies from the printed catalogue of a New Hampshire school 
a curious assortment of girls’ names ; but we fear to borrow too freely. 

The literature of epitaphs is far from complete; and persons curious in 
such matters will find opportunity for observation in country churchyards. 


ARMENIAN Farry Tates.— A correspondent, Mr. A. G. Seklemian, an 
Armenian, born in the village of Bitias, not far from Antioch, Syria, writes 
in regard to the popular tales of his people. Twenty years ago, in his boy- 
hood, it was the custom for the villagers to assemble during the long and 
tedious winter evenings and recite tales; the narrators would be the oldest 
persons, or those who had traveled farthest and seen the most. 

He observes that the chief carriers of tales have been: (1) Gypsies. 
These are in the habit of embracing the language and customs of the 
people among whom they happen to live, whether Armenian, Assyrian, 
Arabian, Turkish, etc. The best story-tellers whom he has ever seen, as 
he remarks, are the Gypsies, who seem to have a natural capacity for tell- 
ing even the most commonplace tales most eloquently. (2) Dervishes. 
These travel like the Gypsies, and recite tales. The Dervish, as well as 
the professed Mohammedan Gypsy, however, adapts the tale to Moham- 
medan ideas, introducing polygamy where it does not appear in the plot of 
the Armenian, and substituting a ¢ekye (Moslem convent) for the Armenian 
monastery, a Dervish for the Armenian monk, a muezzin for the Armenian 
sexton, etc. As the tales are not printed, the various story-tellers, in Ori- 
ental countries, qualify the details according to their abilities and descrip- 
tive powers, the plot being in all cases essentially the same. Sometimes, 
indeed, the plot is spoiled by unskilled reciters through the blending of two 
or three tales into one whole. 

As to collections, Mr. Seklemian is acquainted only with the works of 
the late Bishop Srauantzdiantz, a native of Van, who collected folk-lore, 
popular songs, ballads, fairy tales, riddles, etc., in a volume called the 
“Manna,” printed in 1876. (Place of publication is not mentioned.) A 
second series was printed in 1884. This writer’s work is said to be faith- 
ful. Mr. Seklemian does not mention the “ Armenische Bibliothek ” of A. 
Jannissiany, Leipzig, 1887. 

THE YOUNGEST OF THE THREE. — Mr. Seklemian, as an example of the 
fairy tales heard from his paternal grandmother, who on her part had 
learned them from her grandmother, gives a story, belonging to a type 
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which will be recognized as familiar, and of which an abstracted account 
follows. 

A king who has fallen sick gets no aid from the physicians until an old 
doctor versed in magic declares that the only remedy is a tree which 
grows in India in a certain garden, and which bears the name of the 
“ Apple of Life.” As soon as the king eats the fruit he shall be healed, 
and become as sound as a new-born babe. The tree, however, is guarded 
by giants. The eldest son sets out to get the apple, and reaches the gar- 
den ; but on the night in which the fruit ripens a sleep falls on him, the 
giant comes, picks the apple, and goes away. 

The youth returns, and the next year the younger brother has the same 
experience. 

The third year the youngest departs on the same errand, taking his bow 
and arrow. When he reaches the garden and night comes on, in order to 
prevent himself from sleeping, he wounds one of his three fingers, and 
puts salt on the wound. In the middle of the night he sees the giant, 
shoots him, and gets the apple, which he takes to his father. After this he 
asks leave to pursue the giant, and is accompanied by his brothers. They 
find the bloody track of the giant, and follow him until they arrive at a 
deep abyss. The two elder attempt the descent and fail, deterred by the 
heat. The younger tells his brothers to lower him, and let him descend 
the faster the more he cried, “I am burning!” This they do, and he 
reaches the bottom of the pit, where he finds a giant lying with his head in 
the lap of a maiden, “so beautiful that she seemed to say to the moon: 
‘Moon, you need not shine, since I am shining.’” The girl is working 
with her needle, and before her a golden cat and a golden rat are playing 
in a golden basin. She warns him against the giant, who sleeps during a 
period of forty days, but may be awakened by plunging a hot ploughshare 
into his leg. This the youth does, and the giant awakes, saying that fleas 
have been biting his legs. They agree to fight, and it is determined that 
the giant shall shoot first, but he misses; the lad then shoots the giant, 
and cuts off his head. 

A similar adventure is repeated up to the third time. The hero then 
takes the treasure of the three giants, which he bestows on the three maids, 
reserving for himself only a “sword of lightning.” In the stable he finds 
three “horses of lightning,” black, red, and white, from the tails of which, 
at the advice of the maidens, he plucks three hairs. He then gets his 
brothers to draw up the two girls they are to marry. The third, his own 
betrothed, taking her turn, gives him directions as to his conduct in case 
his brothers abandon him in ‘the pit. On Friday evening three rams will 
come : he is to throw himself on the black ram, who will throw him on the 
red ; the latter in turn will hurl him on the white, who will cast him into 
the upper air. She also leaves him a magic ring, which being kissed will 
secure him whatever he wishes. The brothers, dazzled by the beauty of 
the youngest maid, leave him at the bottom of the abyss. He follows the 
counsels of the girl, but in his trouble begins by casting himself on the 
white ram, and is thrown into the world of darkness, Here he finds an 
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old woman, with whom he lives. He rescues a maiden from a dragon who 
swallows the water of a fountain, and kills another dragon that devours 
the young of an eagle, who in his anger has deprived the country of sun- 
light. The eagle carries him to the world of light. 

Meanwhile the betrothed of the youth is to be wedded to the king ; but 
she insists on first obtaining a golden cat and a golden rat, who are to play 
in a golden basin. 

This task the youth, who has disguised himself, is able to accomplish by 
means of the ring. The adventure is repeated with variations. At the 
wedding a tournament is to be held, and in this the hero appears, burning 
the three hairs, first as a black knight on a black horse, then as a red 
knight, then as a white knight. The youth, who is victorious, reveals him- 
self and is made king, wedding his own love, and marrying his brothers 
to the other two maids. The formula at the close is: “ Three apples fell 
from heaven ; one for me, one for the story-teller, and one for him who 
entertained the company.” 

It will be seen how involved and expanded is the narrative. It would 
be interesting to know if the incident of the tournament is borrowed from 
Europe, or original in Armenian folk-lore, as it is common in French medi- 
zval romances ; but nothing could be affirmed on this head without the aid 
of a collection of Armenian tales in the original text, carefully examined 
by some scholar acquainted with the language. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


New York Brancu.—/riday, March 17. The Society met at the 
house of Mrs. E. L. Youmans, 247 Fifth Avenue. Dr. Titus M. Coan, 
speaking on “ Hawaiian Folk-Lore,” gave a general outline of the people of 
the island and of their customs. In the course of his address he alluded to 
a cloak recently exhibited by Tiffany & Co., put together from the feathers 
of a bird found on the island, only a single tuft of the feathers selected 
being taken from under the wing. Dr. H. Carrington Bolton showed 
photographs of Hawaiian scenes; Mr. De Cost Smith read a paper on 
“Sioux Spider Stories ;” and Mr. Lee J. Vance gave illustrations of the 
existence in this country of belief in vampires, or in ghosts who feed on 
the blood of the living. 

April 21. The Society met in the house of Mrs. A. Herrman, No. 59 
West 56th Street. This being the annual meeting, officers were elected 
for the year. Mr. George F. Kunz presented a small case of minerals 
to one or another specimen of which various races attached cryptic signif- 
icance. He explained in a brief speech that these were only examples of 
a large collection which is to be exhibited at the World’s Fair in the name 
of the New York Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. There were 
among the objects on exhibition a cone-shaped seal of agate with an in- 
scription in Pehlevi, found near Bagdad, probably not less than four- 
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teen hundred years old; prehistoric garnet beads from Bohemia, which 
the ancient workmen, owing to the imperfection of their tools, had to drill 
from both sides; a carved ring of Persian manufacture; a lucky moon- 
stone from Kandy, Ceylon ; Persian turquoise talismans with pious inscrip- 
tions from the Koran ; agate and red and white carnelian charms from the 
graves of Assyria; an Aztec bloodstone green jasper with red spots, sup- 
posed to be efficacious in stanching a hemorrhage ; a Pueblo fetich made 
of gypsum moulded into the form of a prairie-dog, with eyes of turquoise, 
used by the Indian medicine-men to bring on rain ; curious seals that had 
belonged to medizval noblemen in Europe ; and other subjects too numer- 
ous to mention. 

M. Heli Chatelain, who has lately returned for the second time from an 
eight years’ sojourn at St. Paul de Loando, in the Portuguese possessions 
south of the Congo River, Africa, repeated a few of the eighty folk-tales 
which he collected among the negroes of Angola. One of these was a 
version of the creation, as obtained from Portuguese priests, who, as the 
speaker explained, have for nearly four hundred years been in communica- 
tion with the natives. But an addition was made by the negro relators. 
In addition to Cain and Abel, two other children were born to Adam and 
Eve. The Lord asked for all the children, but Eve hid two of them. The 
other two were taken to heaven and bathed in a pool, from which they 
emerged white. These were the ancestots of the white race ; while those 
whom Eve had hidden remained black, and were the origin of the negroes. 


MontTREAL Branco. — Monday, March 13. The meeting took place at 
the house of Mr. Robert Reid, 57 Union Avenue. The President, Pro- 
fessor Penhallow, occupied the chair. Mr. F. E. Came, the Secretary, read 
a letter which he had received from the Secretary of the general society, in 
reference to the meeting in Montreal. The Treasurer, Mr. W. J. White, 
reported that the financial condition of the Branch was satisfactory, and 
that the necessary steps had been taken for the incorporation of the Soci- 
ety. Miss C. A. Frazer, the essayist of the evening, was then called on to 
read her paper on “ Uncanny Folk-Lore; or, Scottish Myths as found in 
Ontario.” The district of which Miss Frazer treated is peopled by Glenelg 
Highlanders, who in stature and appearance, as well in their unquestioning 
faith in the supernatural, are true descendants of their Caledonian ances- 
try. Although the present is the third generation of the transplanted 
stock, Gaelic is still the language of daily life, and children of eight may 
be encountered who speak no word of English. (The paper of Miss 
Frazer will be printed in this Journal.) The Secretary then read, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Nichols, a sketch by Col. Ashley Pond, of the Ozark 
mountaineers, a rude community in northwest Arkansas. The remainder 
of the evening was pleasantly passed in conversation. 

Monday, April 10. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Miss 
McLea, 41 Victoria Street, the President in the chair. Dr. Robert Bell, 
F. G. S., Assistant Director of the Geological Survey, read a paper on 
“ Ojibwe Legends and Traditions.” 
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Dr. Bell explained that the Ojibwe nation, divided into many branches 
under different names, inhabited the central part of this continent from 
the maritime provinces to the Rocky Mountains, and that at the time of 
the Columbian discovery of America some parts of their territory extended 
southward almost to the Gulf of Mexico. They possessed a rich store of 
legends, many of which bore evidence of great antiquity, compared to 
which the advent of the white man was but as yesterday. Indeed, it might 
not be too much to say that the origin of some of their stories was as far 
back as the time of Moses or Abraham. There was a great similarity be- 
tween the more widely diffused of these legends and those of the Old 
Testament. The study of the development of religion was one of the 
most important subjects that could engage our attention. The so-called 
pagan or heathen Ojibwes were in reality a serious and religious people. 
They were very attentive to religious instruction, and glad to be taught any- 
thing of this kind. They were very reluctant to tell their own ideas on 
such matters to strangers, and one might travel a great deal among them 
without hearing any of their legends. Dr. Bell, from his boyhood, had 
been thrown much among the Ojibwes, and for many years had been in the 
habit of writing down their stories as he heard them from themselves. He 
had also received many through friends who had, at his request, obtained 
them also at first hand from the Indians. The collection would now form 
a considerable volume which it was his intention to publish. A consider- 
able proportion of these stories would require a knowledge of the religious 
notions and superstitions of the Indians, as well as of their mode of life 
and thought, in order to be properly appreciated ; but as it would be impos- 
sible to discuss these now, Dr. Bell said he would read some of the shorter 
stories selected at random from his collection. These particular ones had 
been obtained in the region of the great lakes and in the Upper Ottawa 
country. Among these was a tale relating to a certain cliff, north of Lake 
Nipigon, into which the Great Spirit had shot arrows; by the falling of 
these in succession, at long intervals, the Indians were to know the pro- 
gress the world was making towards its end, to occur when the last one 
descended. Others referred to the breeding of the thunder-birds on Thun- 
der Cape, to the adventures of Na-na-bo-zhoo, and to the snaring of the 
sun. : 

A short story of the wars between the Ojibwes and the Mohawks ex- 
plained the origin of the name of Barebones Lake. The way in which a 
small lake, full of fish, on the top of a mountain near Temiscaming Lake, 
was made, formed the subject of another legend of this kind. The story 
of the exchange of tails by the beaver and his little brother the muskrat, 
and of the painting of the kingfisher by Na-na-bo-zhoo, were illustrations 
of those referring to the peculiarities of animals. An outline was given 
of a tradition of the wars of the Ojibwe in connection with the great Tum- 
bling Stone of Cabot’s Head, on Lake Huron. Illustrations of Na-na-bo- 
zhoo’s folly were given in the account of his race with the fox and his 
attempt to deceive the animals after he had “cached” a quantity of veni- 
son. A story related how the earth became peopled by Indians through 
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the descent of a young woman from the world above the sky. The legend 
of the White Buffalo Rock on Lake Temiscaming was a pathetic story of 
love and suicide. 


Boston Brancu.— Friday, March 24. The Association met at the 
rooms of the Chauncy Hall School, 593 Boylston Street, Boston, Dr. 
Walter J. Fewkes occupying the chair. The Chairman gave an account of 
his recent visit to Spain, and of the exhibit of the Hemenway Expedition, 
of which he was in charge. The paper of the evening was by Mrs. Fanny 
D. Bergen, and was entitled “The Tapestry of the New World.” In this 
paper an account was given of domestic patch-work and hand-weaving in 
America. Hand-made quilts and hand-woven coverlets were described ; the 
conditions of the industry, as still existing in outlying districts, especially in 
the Southern States, were commented on; and the history of the work, so 
far as known, was pointed out. The latter part of the paper was devoted 
to an examination of motives of decoration, and to the names and char- 
acter of the patterns employed in the designs. The paper was illustrated 
by an extensive collection, consisting of old quilts, coverlets woven by 
hand, embroidery and samplers, and a large number of patterns exhibited 
by drawings. In the course of the discussion the Chairman remarked that 
most of the patterns of design in use among primitive peoples might be 
illustrated from the collection. Remarks were also made by Dr. Griffis, 
Mrs. Emerson, and others. On Saturday, April 25, the collection was left 
open for the inspection of the public. 

Friday, April 22. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Mr. 
W. H. Ladd, 803 Boylston Street, Boston, Mr. Ladd presiding. This being 
the annual meeting, reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were offered and 
accepted. A draft of a revised constitution was presented by the Sec- 
retary, and read by the Chairman. This plan was referred to a committee 
of three, to report at the next meeting. Pending this report, election of 
officers was postponed. The Society proceeding to hear papers, Miss Alger 
read certain tales obtained from Italian residents in Boston relating to 
magic and enchantment. The Secretary read a paper by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., treating of ““Old-time Marriage Customs in New 
England.” Miss Pamela McArthur Cole, of East Bridgewater, Mass., 
read a paper on “ New England Weddings,” containing accounts of old- 
fashioned customs and superstitions connected with marriage, the material 
being obtained from living informants. 

Friday, May 26. The Association met at the house of Mr. William 
Wells Newell, 175 Brattle Street, Cambridge. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules was offered, and the committee continued until the first meet- 
ing in the fall. The paper of the day was given by Mr. Heli Chatelain, of 
Loanda, Angola, Africa, the subject being “ Bantu Folk-Lore.” Mr. Chate- 
lain stated in a general way who the Bantu are, what area they occupy, what 
characteristics distinguish their philology and folk-lore. He observed that, 
in books on Africa, it had become a fashion to divide the black race into 
two families said to be ethnologically and linguistically distinct, namely, the 
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blacks of the African West Coast known as Upper Guinea, and of the 
Soudan, considered to be the typically pure negroes, from whom come 
the greater part of the North American negroes, and the blacks of Lower 
Guinea and Africa south of the fifth parallel, called Bantu. These latter 
are often said to be half way between the negro and the Aryan races; it is 
also stated that the Bantu languages have nothing to do with the negro 
languages, and that the Bantu is a much finer specimen of the human race 
than the American negro. 

These statements Mr. Chatelain considered to be unsupported by facts. 
The types represented by the negro and Bantu exist, but they coexist in 
the negro tribes as well as in the Bantu tribes. Physically there is no ap- 
preciable difference. The American negroes, also, are in no way inferior to 
either. 

As to the undoubted linguistic differences, the speaker remarked that 
the principal distinction was, that the Bantu formed a compact family of 
tongues, while the negro languages made a heterogeneous group; negro 
influence cannot be observed among Bantu languages, while in negro lan- 
guages there are traces of Bantu grammar. This fact was best explained 
by the doctrine held by some of the first specialists, that the Bantu repre- 
sents the original type, while the negro has been affected by foreign ad- 
mixture. The geographical relations answer to this explanation. The area 
of the Bantu stock covers Africa south of the fifth degree of north lati- 
tude, with the exception of the numerically insignificant Hottentot-Bush- 
man race. This area is the field of the great geographical discoveries and 
territorial acquisitions of our generation. It is the purely African Africa, 
and one of the finest and richest portions of the habitable globe. 

The peculiar features of Bantu grammar and the Bantu religious system 
were next considered. Mr. Chatelain then passed to Angola and its lan- 
guage, the Kimbundu, and gave a classification of its folk-lore. He pro- 
ceeded to read from his collection a few tales illustrative of the different 
kinds of native oral literature, and to point out the close relation of these 
to manners and society. 


LouIsiIANA BrancH. — Monday, February 20. The Association met in 
Tulane Hall, a large audience being present. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Prof. Alcée Fortier. Miss Marie Augustin related a negro 
tale, entitled “The Swineherdess and the Little Singing Bone.” Mrs. 
Marguerite Rogers offered a paper, read by Prof. William O. Rogers, con- 
taining a folk-story called “ How the Toad lost his Tail.” Professor For- 
tier then introduced Rev. Josiah Tyler, a missionary, who had spent forty 
years among the Zulus. He chose as his subject the folk-lore and reli- 
gion of this race, relating peculiar customs, traditions, and superstitions. 
Mr. Tyler showed how Zulu folk-lore embodies their wedding and funeral 
usages, their society and political history. He read many proverbs, and 
gave examples of the war-songs. Miss Tyler illustrated the peculiar click- 
ing sounds of the Zulu alphabet, and in answer to questions said that the 
only instrument of music used is an arrangement of reeds. The race is 
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fond of singing, usually chanting their beautiful war-songs in bands of 
fifty or more, somewhat in the manner of a fugue in music, one part taking 
up the sound where another leaves off. After the address, an informal 
reception was held, the guests of the evening being presented to many of 
the audience. 

Monday, March 6. The Association met at Tulane Hall, Professor For- 
tier in the chair. Mr. William Beer communicated a short paper on 
“ French Guiana,” with notes on its folk-lore, drawing attention to the par- 
allel history of that colony and Louisiana, and supplementing his paper 
with certain negro folk-tales of recent collection. Mrs. Augustin Fortier 
read a folk-tale entitled “ Why the Dog hates the Cat.” Professor Fortier 
expressed a desire that whenever a song occurred in a folk-tale, the music 
should be given if possible. 

April 1o. The Association met in Tulane Hall, 3.30 p.m. Professor 
Fortier read two folk-tales, entitled “Mr. Monkey, the Bridegroom,” and 
“St. Anthony’s Statue.” The latter, being of Mexican origin, had been 
related to him by an old servant formerly in his employ. 

March 8. The Association met at Tulane Hall, 8 p.m. On the prop- 
osition of Mr. E. Foster, seconded by Miss Roman, it was unanimously 
resolved that the style of the Society should be changed to “ American 
Folk-Lore Society, Louisiana Branch.” 

Miss Augustin read a paper entitled “‘ A few Interesting Points about 
Folk-Lore,” in which she drew attention to the conceptions entertained 
among the Bushmen of Africa regarding the transmigration of souls. 
Mr. Foster pointed out that this belief was still current amongst the Zufis, 
who believe that the turtle is the recipient of the souls of the departed. 

Mr. Foster then read a paper on “Theories on the Origin, Inigration, 
and Survival of Folk-Tales,” in which he dealt with the different theories 
advocated by the different students of this department. 


LECTURES ON AMERICAN FoLK-Lore. —On Friday evening, May 5, the 
Secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society spoke in St. Paul, Minn., on 
“ American Folk-Lore,” Mr. Herbert W. Smith, a member of the Society, 
making introductory remarks. On Tuesday, May 9, at the invitation of 
the Society of Collegiate Alumnz of the University of Minnesota, the 
Secretary treated of the same theme in the hall of the Public Library, 
Prof. G. B. MacLean presiding. On May 15 the same subject was pre- 
sented before a considerable audience in the rooms of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., introductory remarks being made by Prof. 
Calvin Thomas. On May 17 the Secretary spoke at Cleveland, Ohio, 
before the Western Reserve Historical Society and Adelbert College, ar- 
rangements being made and invitations issued by a local committee, con- 
sisting of C. C. Baldwin, Chas. F. Thwing, Mattoon M. Curtis, Charles 
W. Bingham, and Edward S. Page. In spite of the worst storm ever 
known in Cleveland at this season of the year, an audience of excep- 
tional intelligence was gathered in Association Hall, Judge C. C. Baldwin 
introducing the lecturer. After the address, an informal reception was 
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held. The occasion was one long to be remembered with gratitude by 
the speaker, who carried away the most delightful impressions of this beau- 
tiful city, and who could not but feel that a bright future of usefulness was 
before a society whose representative was greeted with so much generous 
and warm-hearted sympathy. 





CONGRESSES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Fo_k-Lore Concress.— The final programme of the World’s Folk- 
Lore Congress to be held during the week commencing July 10, 1893, con- 
tains titles of seventy papers, in addition to which are expected others 
from contributors whose subjects have not been announced. We content 
ourselves with indicating a few titles of an interesting list : — 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford, England, “ Cairene Beliefs.” Prof. A. Wiede- 
mann, Bonn, Germany, “ An Old Egyptian Myth.” Prof. G. Maspero, 
Paris, France, “ Certain Modern Egyptian Superstitions coming from 
Antiquity.” E. Wolter, St. Petersburg, Russia, “ Actual State of Research 
into Lithunio-Latavian Mythology.” David McRitchie, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, “ The Northern Trolls.” Hon. Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, “The True Hiawatha.” Prof. Morris Jastrow, Philadelphia, Pa., 
“The Historical Study of Religion.” Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, Vienna, 
Austria, “Why Popular Epics are Written.” Hon. John Abercromby, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, “The Magic Poetry of the Finns.” Surgeon Wash- 
ington Matthews, U. S. A., Fort Wingate, N. M., “Navajo Songs and 
Prayers,” as recorded by the Edison Phonograph, with sacred, agricultural, 
building, war, gambling, and love songs. E. S. Hartland, Gloucester, 
England, “ Notes on Cinderella.” Rev. William Elliot Griffis, Boston, 
Mass., “Japanese Folk-Lore.” Dr. N. B. Emerson, Honolulu, H. L., 
“Maui, the Prometheus of Polynesia.’”” James Deans, Victoria, B. C., 
“The Superstitions, Customs, and Burial Rites of Northwestern America.” 
Marquis A. Colocci, Gesi, Italy, “ Folk-Lore of South American Indians.” 
George A. Dorsey, Chicago, IIl., “ Observances of Quichua Indians before 
desecrating the Ancient Graves of their Ancestors.” H. Beaugrand, Mont- 
real, Canada, “ French-Canadian Folk-Lore.” Prof. Otis T. Mason, Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D. C., “The Rise of Empiricism in Savagery.” 
Count H. de Charencey, Paris, France, “ Symbolic Birds among the People 
of New Spain.” Michael de Zmigrodzki, Sucha, Poland, Austria, “ His- 
tory of the Svastika,” illustrated by tabulated designs. Dr. Stanislaus 
Prato, Sessa Aurunca, Italy, “The Symbolism of the Vase in Mythology, 
Ideography, Language, Hagiography, Literature, and Folk-Lore.” A. M. 
Stephen, Keam’s Canyon, Arizona, “ Pigments in Ceremonials of the 
Hopi.” 


CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. — The Congress of Anthropology will 
begin on Monday, August 28, and will continue until Saturday evening, 
September 2, 1893. 
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It is requested that the title and abstract of any paper to be offered to 
the Congress be forwarded as early as possible to the Secretary of the 
Local Committee with a statement of the time required for its reading. 

The Committees of the International Anthropological Congress are : — 

Local Committee of Arrangements. —¥.W. Putnam, Chairman, C. Stani- 
land Wake, Secretary, Edward E. Ayer, James W. Ellsworth, H. W. Beck- 
with, Frederick Starr. 

Executive Committee. — Daniel G. Brinton, President; Franz Boas, Sec- 
retary ; W. H. Holmes, Representative of American Association Advance- 
ment Science; W. W. Newell, Representative of American Folk-Lore 
Society ; Otis T. Mason, Representative of Anthropological Society of 
Washington ; Alice C. Fletcher, Representative of the Women’s Anthro- 
pological Society of America; Louis A. LaGarde, Representative of United 
States Army Medical Museum ; and the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
Sections of the Congress. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements for the Congress, five sections 
have been organized, and the following Committee has been charged with 
the preparation of the programme : — 

Physical Anthropology: Franz Boas, Department of Ethnology, World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

Archeology : W. H. Holmes, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Ethnology : Otis T. Mason, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C., 
and Stewart Culin, Department of Ethnology, World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 

Folk-Lore and Religions: W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass., and Cyrus 
Adler, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Linguistics : D. G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 

All communications are to be addressed, Prof. C. Staniland Wake, Lo- 
cal Secretary Department of Ethnology, World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


“~ 


‘INDERELLA. Three Hundred and Forty-five Variants of Cinderella, Cat- 
skin, and Cap o’ Rushes, abstracted and tabulated, with a Discussion of 
Medieval Analogues, and Notes, by Marian Roatre Cox. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW Lanc, M. A. London: Published for the 
Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1893. 8vo, pp. Ixxx, 
535+ 
For work so modest, laborious, and learned as that of Miss Cox, the 

critic can have no words other than of praise and gratitude. According to 

the arrangement adopted, the variants belong to thirty-three countries (or 
groups of countries), while the bibliography mentions one hundred and 
eighty-four collections. A preface considers questions of classification, 
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and analogues from the Middle Age, while notes examine the comparative 
folk-lore of the separate incidents. The tabulations give concise outlines, 
the abstracts only an index of traits. Thus the reader, for the first time, 
without the necessity of examining hundreds of volumes, is enabled to 
obtain a conspectus of the extension and variation of the tale, and to form 
some conjectures of his own respecting its history. Of course, new ver- 
sions will continually be added ; the existence of two English unprinted 
variants and of one African have recently come to the knowledge of the 
writer. 

From the comparison thus permitted, what conclusion is to be drawn? 
Respecting this difficult problem it will be necessary to speak with the 
greatest reserve. Of the genus of stories, Miss Cox makes three species, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Catskin” (the Peau d’Ane of Perrault), “Cap o’ Rushes” 
(the “‘ Goosegirl at the Well of Grim”). Of these, the second type is in 
our judgment the oldest. Straparola, about 1550, gives an Italian version 
of a literary character ; six years previously, a tale of the Frenchman Des 
Periers contains the name Peau d’Asne. In its modern form, the story 
appears in the Pentamerone of Basile (1636). The central idea is that a 
daughter, whom an unnatural father desires to marry, escapes in disguise, 
is captured and set to menial work in the house of a stranger, but loved by 
the heir, who has set eyes on her during one of the intervals of brilliancy 
which magic art allows her to enjoy. The conception is found in medieval 
literature, but not fully worked out into the fairy tale, which we incline to 
regard as belonging to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. From Central 
Europe, probably France or Italy, it may have spread over the world. The 
Cinderella versions, with the incident of the shoe, seem to us a still later 
outgrowth, the test by means of the shoe being an unessential feature of 
the narrative ; its presence in so many variants may be due to literary 
influences. This trait has worked back into variants of the older type, 
where it originally had no place. The third class of tales results from a 
combination of the two preceding with that story respecting “loving like 
salt,” which Geoffrey of Monmouth relates of Leir and Cordeilla. The 
correctness of this view appears to be indicated by the character of the 
Asiatic and African variants which seem to be of European origin, as in 
the case of an unprinted Angolan version, now before us, obviously of 
Portuguese origin, but in present arrangement appearing to possess fea- 
tures characteristically negro. As for the separate incidents, these are of 
course of indefinite antiquity. Such is the verdict which the writer would 
give on the present evidence; but other jurors may be of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Lang’s brief introduction is of the nature of a personal explana- 
tion, rather than a contribution to the theory of folk-tales. So far as the 
present tale is concerned, he unreservedly accepts the “ borrowing theory,” 
the truth of which indeed now becomes self-evident. He observes: “The 
miarchen is a kaleidoscope; the incidents are the bits of colored glass. 
Shaken, they fall into a variety of attractive forms; some forms are fitter 
than others, survive more powerfully, and are more widely spread.” This 
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closes the whole controversy, for none of Mr. Lang’s critics will disagree 
with him. What Mr. Lang does not fully comprehend is that it is this 
“ attractive combination ” that makes the tale. As to the time of origin, 
he clings to his previously expressed opinions: the tales date from “a pe- 
riod of savage fancy.” This proposition is a pure assumption ; in the case 
of Cinderella, it has been shown that the evidence indicates the story to be 
a creation of highly civilized moderns. Mr. Lang, feeling the incongruities 
of his position, is wanting in clearness and logic. He remarks: “If we 
look at Europe, there is always the chance that so popular a book as Per- 
rault’s suggested the form which the tale has taken. Our only standard, 
so far as I can see, is archaism, the presence of elements more barbaric 
than Perrault offers.” This principle of criticism, though usual, is wholly 
erroneous. Archaic additions are always made by savage races to tales 
which they have received from civilized peoples. In doubting such trans- 
mission Mr. Lang is wrong. 

The essential error of method into which Mr. Lang has fallen consists 
in failing to recognize the worthlessness of general propositions. No 
formula can be laid down which will explain the origin of folk-tales any 
more than of literary productions. The admission of this fact is simply 
the recognition that each tale has its separate history. Writers who argue 
that India was a centre of diffusion of tales, if they are discreet, do not 
make this assertion on speculative and general grounds: they do not mean 
to assert that all mdrchen originated in India; they only affirm that there 
are good grounds for suspecting that India was the birthplace of many of 
the mdarchen which have become popular in modern Europe. Mr. Lang 
admits that his doctrine relative to the source of the tale of “Cupid and 
Psyche,” namely, that it originated in early marriage taboo, was pure 
hypothesis ; but this admission is fatal to the suggestion: 


Op RasBitT THE VooDOO AND OTHER SoRCERERS. By Mary ALICIA 
Owen. Introduction by CHARLES Goprrey LELAND. Illustrated by Ju- 
liette A. Owen and Louis Wain. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. MDCCCXCII. 8vo, pp. xv, 310. 


In this book Miss Owen presents a collection of negro tales from Mis- 
souri, These are connected by a literary thread ; and given, in part, at 
least, in an edited form. The singular feature is at once observed, that 
the stories, instead of being variants of the negro lore made familiar by 
Mr. Harris, much more closely resemble the type of Indian tales. This 
relation demands a separate examination, and will be the subject of future 
remark, At present we can do no more than observe certain minor fea- 
tures of the work, namely, its allusion to customs, superstitions, and dia- 
lectic words. 

Not every American knows that in Missouri “ punkin-butter” is a sweet 
compound of pumpkin stewed with watermelon juice. Bees are to be told 
about births and weddings as well as funerals. It is luck to steal bees and 
ill-luck to sell them ; but if the price of the bees is left on the bench from 
which they are taken, the bad luck is crossed. The bees have a king, with 
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eyes the color of honey, and “ eye-winkers ” made out of stone. The blue- 
jay is never seen on a Friday, because on that day he descends to hell; he 
returns with a load of lies, which he distributes, causing endless discord. 
Luck-balls, or “ tricken-bags,” are elaborately described. Eggs are roasted 
by tying a string round the middle and dangling them before the fire. 
Woodpeckers are conjurers who at pleasure can take human forms, and 
the woodpecker is the hero of many stories. Among curious dialectic words 
may be mentioned dcasenes, greatest ; sesso (says-so), conversation ; mum/y, 
mumbling ; wézz/e, shrink ; dorning, birth ; a-projeckin, experimenting. Miss 
Owen’s book makes evident the abundance of folk-lore and dialect remain- 
ing in Missouri ; to the tales, its essential part, we shall return, 


In the notice of the “ Vision of MacConglinne, a Middle Irish Wonder 
Tale,” edited by Kuno Meyer, contained in No. xx., by a clerical error the 
number of pages is given as liii, 21, instead of liii, 210. As the book is 
spoken of as a “little work,” the mistake might give a false impression re- 
specting the compass of this pleasing addition to Middle Irish literature. 
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1. The American Anthropologist. (Washington.) Vol. VI. No. 2, April, 
1893. The Poet—is he born, not made? R. FLETCHER. — Simplified Spelling: 
a Symposium. F. A. Marcu and Others.—Time-keeping by Light and Fire. 
W. HouGu. — Quarterly Bibliography of Anthropologic Literature. R. FLETCHER. 
— Abstract of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Society of Washington. — 
The Citizenship Prizes of the Anthropological Society of Washington. — Book 
Notices. — Notes and News. 

2. American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Good Hope, Ill.) Vol. 
XV. No. 2, March, 1893. Man and Language. Horatio HALE.—The Tribal 
Record in the Effigies. S. D. PEET. 

3. Fetter’s Southern Magazine. (Louisville.) “The Devil Bush of West 
Africa.” C. C. PENICK. 
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Correspondence. Uncle Remus. A. GERBER.— No. 5, May. The St. Alexis 
Legend. G. C. KempeL.— Correspondence. The Legend of the Holy Grail. 
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5. Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) Vol. XLIII. No. 2, June, 1893. 
The Ceremonial Use of Tobacco. Ethnology of the Yunaks. 

6. The Antiquary. (London.) No. 37, January, 1893. Ragged Relics. 
C. N. BARHAM. — No. 39, March. Holy Wells of Scotland: their Legends and 
Superstitions. R. C. Hopr. (Continued in Nos. 40, 41.)— No. 41, May. Old 
Berkshire School-Games. E. E. THOYTE. 

7. The Babylonian and Oriental Record. (London.) Vol. VI. No. 7, 1893. 
Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization and its Western Sources. (Continued.) 
TERRIEN DE LacouperI£. (Continued in No. 8.) 

8. Folk-Lore. (London.) Vol. IV. No. 3, March, 1893. Annual Address by 
the President. — Magic Songs of the Finns. J. ABERCROMBY. — May-Day in 
Cheltenham. W. H. D. Rovse. (Illustrated.)— Sacred Wells in Wales. J. 
Ruys. — Report on Folk-Tale Research, 1892. E. Sipney HARTLAND. — Re- 
views. — Correspondence. — Mr. Hartland’s “ Sin-Eater,” and Primitive Sacra- 
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ments. — Mouse - nibbling. — “ Bogles” and “Ghosts.” — Chained Images. — 
Notes and News. — Folk-Lore Society. — Fifteenth Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil. — Proceedings at Evening Meetings. — Miscellanea. — Notes on Welsh Folk- 
Lore. — A Wedding Dance-Mask from County Mayo. — Drinking the Moon. — 
Folk-Lore Bibliography. 

g. Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. (London.) Vol. XXII. No. 3, February, 1893. The Social and Reli- 
gious Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the Ideographic Characters of the 
Language. B. K. DouGias.— Anthropological Uses of the Camera. E. F. 
1m THURN. — On the Signification of Couvade. H. Linc Rorn. — On the “ Mo- 
rong,” as a Relic of pre-Marriage Communism. S. E. PEAL. 

10. L’Anthropologie. (Paris.) Vol. IV. No. 1, 1893. Les Indigenes des Iles 
Salomon. A. HAGEN.— De quelques faits relatifs a histoire de la circoncision 
chez les peuples de la Syrie. T. REINACH.— Le chéne dans la médicine popu- 
laire. S. REINACH. 

11. Journal des Savants. (Paris.) February, 1893. Loi et coutume du 
Caucase. R. DAnESTE. (Continued in March.)— April. Le Kalevala et les 
epopées nationales. 

12. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. VI. La Mythologie Lithuanienne et M. Vecken- 
stedt. J. KARLOwicz. (Pp. 121-144.)— No. 7, January-February, 1893. La 
Fille qui fait la morte pour son honneur garder. G. DonctEux. — Oblations & 
la mer et présages. H. G.— Airs de danse du Morbihan. Mlle. E.de ScHOULTZ- 
ADAIEVSKY. (Continued in No. 8.)—Viser et atteindre lidole. H. G.—Le 
Saint et la Politesse. H.G.—La Fascination. (Continued.) J. TucHMANN.— 
Les Védas reduitas A leur juste valeur. A. BARTH. — Chansons populaires de la 
Basse-Bretagne. E. ERNAULT. — Bibliographie. No.8, March-April. La Fille 
qui fait la morte pour son honneur garder. Loguin and OTHERS. — Le pretendu 
meurtre rituel de la Paque juive. H. Garpoz.— Les pieds et les genoux A re- 
bours. H. G. — L’étymologie populaire et le folk-lore. H.G.— Bibliographie. 

13. Revue Celtique. (Paris.) Vol. XIV. No. 2, April, 1893. Etudes sur la 
pronunciation actuelle d’un dialecte irlandais. G. Dorrin. — On the Irish Text 
of Togail Briudne da Derga, and connected Stories. (Concluded.) M. NETTLAU. 
— Le dieu Maponus pres de Lyon. H.D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE. — La Lamen- 
tation de l’Irlande. R. THURMEYSEN. — Mélanges. — Anecdotes of St. Moling. 
(From the Book of Leinster.) K. MEYER. 

14. Revue de l’'Histoire des Religions. (Paris). Vol. XXVII. No. 1, 
January-February, 1893. La religion des Hebreux a l’époque des Juges. C. 
PIEPENBRING. 

15. Revue des Traditions Populaires. (Paris.) Vol. VIII. No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1893. Litterature orale de la Guyane francaise. I. Contes populaires. 
G. Hauricot. (Continued in No. 2.)— Traditions et superstitions de la bou- 
langerie. II. P. M. LAvENot. —Les ordalies. (Continued.) P. Basset. — 
Priéres populaires. VI. Belgique flamande. J. CORNELISSEN. — Traditions et 
superstitions des ponts et chaussées. II. Les chemins de fer. (Continued.) J. 
CORNELISSEN. — Les saints et les pendus. A. CERTEUX.— Noms, formes et 
gestes des lutins. P. S&BILLoT.— No. 2, February. Imagerie populaire Russe. 
A. RAMMELMEYER. — Coutumes scolaires. L. DE LA S.— Le Carnaval. — A. 
DESROUSSEAUX. — Legendes lataviennes. XVII. WuissuKUOK. — Seconde vue 
et intersignes. IV.-VI. P. SEBILLOT. 

16. La Tradition. (Paris.) Vol. VII. Nos. 1-2, January-February, 1893. 
Légends arabes d’Espagne. II. R. BAssET. — Un usage nuptial a Mietcsheim. 
P. RisTELHUBER. — Folk-lore polonais. VII. 2. De ZmM1GRopzKI.— Supersti- 
tions et usages des Hindous. Bb. DE Baizievx. — Devinettes picards. C. DE 
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War.oy. — Les Noéls wallons. J. Lemoine. — Les dictons de l'année. I. H. 
Menu. — Folklore des arabes de l’Algérie. H. CARNoy. 

17. Das Ausland. (Stuttgart.) No. 6, 1893. Die Qualgeister der Magyaren. 
Ein Beitrag zur Volkskunde Siid-ost Europas. H.v. WLISLOCKI. (Continued 
in No. 7.) — Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. Volkstudien von der Kiiste Malabar. (Riddles, 
fables, songs, etc.) 

18. Am Ur-Quell. (Ed. by F. S. Krauss, Vienna.) Vol. IV. No. 1, 1893. 
Ueber den Zauber mit menschlichem Blut und dessen Ceremonial-Gebrauch bei 
den Indianern Amerikas. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. (Continued in Nos. 2 and 3.) — 
Der Tanz im alten Aegypten. A. WIEDEMANN.— Warum gehen Spukgeister 
kopfios um? H. F. FEILBERG. (Continued in Nos. 2 and 3.) — Besprechung- 
formeln der Wotjaken. B. MuNKAcsI. (Continued in No. 2.)—Eliah der Pro- 
phet. B. W. ScHIFFER. (Continued in No. 2.) — Der Tadel der Zuvielredens in 
Sprichwort und Volksanschauung. L. FRANKEL. — Ueber Reisighaiifung an Mord- 
stellen. A. TREICHEL. — Tod und Totenfetische in Volkglauben der Siebenbiirg- 
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O. SCHELL.— Der Mann in Monde. (See, also, Nos. 2 and 3.)— Tiirkische 
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ische Volkmedizin. F.S. Krauss and OTHERS. — Die Sterne im magyarischen 
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— No. 2. Zu Uhlands Volkliedern und Simrocks deutscher Mythologie. — F. 
SPRENGER. — Ueber die Indian Doctors. JAMES Moonry.—Jiidische Volk- 
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B. W. SCHIFFER. — Sprichworter deutscher Juden. L. MANDL. —Sagen galizi- 
scher Juden. A. NAGELBERG. — Geheime Sprachweisen. 

19. Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. (Géttingen.) No. 10, May 15, 1893. 
Regnaud, Le Rigvéda et les origines de la mythologie indoeuropeenne (Review). 
R. PISCHEL. 

20. Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. (Leyden.) Vol. VI. No. 1, 
1893. Die Bewohner des Nikobaren Archipels.5 W. Svopopa. (Continued, 
pp- I-40.) 

21. Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum und deutsche Litteratur. (Ber- 
lin.) Vol XXXVII. No. 1, 1893. Ymi und der weltschépfung. B. M. Meyer. 
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